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Riding to the Tigris 


FREYA STARK, C.B.E. 
author of Alexander's Path, etc. 


With her new book Freya Stark returns to the style 
that made her first, The Valleys of the Assassins, a 
classic among travel books. The years and experi- 
ences between have deepened and enriched her sensi- 
tivity but have not modified her method of travelling: 
and most of the journey from Lake Van on the high 
Turkish plateau, through the lonely and mountainous 
Hakkiari, and down to the River Tigris was achieved 
on horseback. She travelled alone except for mule- 
teers whom the kindness of the Turkish governors 
provided and chance companions—a young school- 
master with his violin, a jester with his mad son, and 
a police escort here and there—who, unsuspecting, 
found themselves attached to probably the first 
Western woman to make this journey. 


Freya Stark has a genius for travelling on her own. 
It is the unexpected, in events and travelling com- 
panions, that brings out the best in her and her 
powers of most vivid description. And it is clear 
that for contemplation in desolate places there is 


nothing like the saddle of a horse. 


Fully illustrated in Photogravure 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Imagine in Heaven a canton for all who spent 
their days in ‘word-work.’ But the inhabitants 
* were obliged to survive, through all eternity, on 
the royalties their books were still earning below. 
In the millionaire class came Homer and Virgil : 
hefty magnates like Dante, Langland and Milton 
abounded. Shakespeare was running the fiscal 
system. There were plenty of servants ; popular 
novelists, script-writers, dramatists, digest- 
makers ; and a large sub-proletariat composed 
of editors, publishers and agents.’ 


This fantasy was devised by a poet saddened 
at the modest rewards of his craft, bitter because 
he found publishers indifferent to his protests. 
But the publisher reflects the public’s taste—it 
is we who are indifferent, deafened by the clash 
of Cadillacs. 


Are we so much to blame? Poetry, rarely 
topical, has to become familiar before it is 
cherished. To the Jacobean general public the 
poet Shakespeare was not sharply distinguished 
by his genius from Ben Jonson. 


There is no short cut to the experience of 
poetry. It must be tested, proved and lived until 
the lines are willingly memorized. 


But a signpost may guide a sympathetic 
reader, directing him to what may be found to 
have an eternal value. Such a signpost exists in 
THE Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
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A Long Way from 
London and other 
stories 

Winner of the 1959 John Llewelyn 
Rhys Memorial Prize. 

15s. 


The Trap 


“In fewer than a hundred 

he has given more for the mind 
to dwell on than many novelists 
do in three hundred.” 


—MICHAEL SWAN, Sunday Times 


8s. 6d. 


A Dance in the 
Sun 


*One might, without absurdity, 
put this novel on the same shelf 
with A Passage to India.’ 

—JOHN WAIN, Observer 


Ils. 6d. 


The Price of 
Diamonds 
* The gem of a comedy as 
effortless and delightful as The 
Diary of a Nobody.’ 

—The Times Literary Supplement 
13s. 6d. 


No Further West 


* No Further West is an excellent 
travel book: it is also a 
powerful sermon.” 

—WALTER ALLEN, New Statesman 


16s. 


And a new novel coming in 
March 


The Evidence of 
Love 


WEIDENFELD AND NICOLSON 
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SUSAN TWEEDSMUIR 


her new Victorian 
story in the manner of 
Cousin Harriet is 


Dashbury 
Park 


DUCKWORTH 13/6 


—HEFFERS PORTRAITS 
OF GENIUS 
BEATRICE SAUNDERS 


What is genius and what are 
its qualities and limits? Here 
are twenty-two concise and 
informative studies of emi- 
nent writers {ranging from 
Montaigne to Tchehov. The 
author * studied her subjects 
in the widest possible way and 
here gives vivid descriptions of 
them. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD Illustrated 25s net 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


JOHN MURRAY 
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BOOKSHOP 
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The ideal gift for any occasion 


A special two-colour Greetings Card will be sent 
with the first issue. 


If your subscription ends with this issue, please 
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Please detach this ORDER FORM and post 
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Please send four/eight issues of THE CORNHILL 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


ALEXANDRE BENOIS, member of a distinguished family, uncle of Nadia Benois 
and great-uncle of Peter Ustinov, well-known creator of ballet décor, was the friend 
of Diaghilev, Prokofiev, Karsavina, Chagall and many other celebrities of his period. 
Endowed with a fabulous memory extending over eighty-four years, and a critical yet 
humane mind, his reminiscences are of considerable interest. His books are Reminiscences 
of the Russian Ballet (Putnam) and Memoirs (Chatto and Windus) from which ‘ Real 
Theatre’ is an excerpt. 


DAN JACOBSON, novelist and short-story writer, was born in South Africa and 
has lived and worked in Israel, America and London. His novels are The Trap, A Dance 
in the Sun, The Price of Diamonds (Weidenfeld and Nicolson). His volume of short 
stories, A Long Way from London (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1958), won Fomlhgee yw 
Llewelyn Rees Memorial Prize Award. His new book, Evidence of Love, wi 
published next year. 


JOHN BETJEMAN, poet, broadcaster and author of the successful Collected Poems. 
His recent books ae’ Sled Poems and Few Late Chrysanthemums (John Murray), 
and Collins’ Guide to English Parish Churches (Collins). His collected essays and broad- 
casts have been published under the title First and Last Loves (John Murray). 


KARENA SHIELDS has written short stories, articles and a novel. She returned to 


MAY SARTON, writer, poet and lecturer, is of Belgian extraction but her family 
isnow American. Among her books are: The Bridge of Years, Shadow of a Man (Cresset 
Press), A Shower — i are the Wounds and The Birth 
of a Grandfather ( ). 


a novel. 


E. HELEN CRESSWELL worked for a year at the B.B.C. West of England Television 
Studios. Has had short stories broadcast. She now teaches in Nottingham. Her book 
for children, Sonya-by-the-Shore, will be published by Dent. 


CURTIS CATE, American, born in Paris and educated in England, France and the 
United States. For a while sold books in New York, then went to the Middle East 
for a year as a free-lance journalist writing for American and French papers. He is 
now European Editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 


| 
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a in Chiapas, Mexico, the setting of ‘ To Listen and to Be,’ which is taken from her book 
- The Changing Wind (John Murray). 
L 
e ALLAN WELLS, born and educated in Birmingham, has been a railway clerk, business 
efficiency expert, advertising copy-writer, and assistant in a Sussex general store. ‘ The 
Luck of Ivor Cross’ is his first published story. He is now in Germany working on 
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Real Theatre 


BY ALEXANDRE BENOIS 
Translated by MOURA BUDBERG 


At the age of eighty-nine my great-uncle Alexandre’s enthusiasm and his 
analytical senses are unimpaired, but what is even more wonderful is his 
ability to be taken by surprise. No artery of opinion has ever hardened. 
He is as capable of being enchanted by the most modern of artistic utterances 
as he ever was by a Verdi aria or a baroque ornament. He has derived 
some benefit from all the ages of man, respecting them all as he passed 
through them ; he opened his ears, eyes and mind to life very soon after 
birth, and has paid homage to it ever since with the application of a man in 
love. In case I make it sound as if he is perfect, he is eloquent about his 
own faults and very amusing as well. A most human being. I mustn't 
interrupt him any further. 

PETER USTINOV 


WAS first taken to the theatre when I was five. It happened 
quite by accident—the theatre management sent the family a box 
for a matinee, and I was taken with the others, though the perform- 
ance was not meant for a child. It was held in the Mariinsky Theatre, 
only a stone’s throw from our house, where Russian operas and plays 
were usually produced. This was a concert by a travelling ladies’ 
orchestra, and I had to sit through a long series of overtures, pot- 
pourris, valses and almost a whole symphony. Though it was rather 
boring, I was so interested by the novelty of my surroundings, from 
the liveried attendant who let us into the box to the marvellous 
curtain, that I stood the ordeal valiantly and did not drop off to sleep 
or even ask to be taken home. When the curtain rose it disclosed a 
mountain of white dresses, ample in the fashion of the time, picked 
out with instruments of which my curiosity was specially attracted 
both by the terrifying trumpets that looked like large beetles and the 
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Real Theatre 


elegant golden harps. During the interval, in front of a, décor repre- 
senting a garden with tall cypresses, two clowns entertained the 
audience. 

What was most important to me in all this was that I was at last 
in a real theatre, with the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
its atmosphere and with its general appearance. Avidly I examined 
all the details of this odd splendid space sparkling with light and 
gold that stretched above and below me. I was awestruck by the 
semi-circular auditorium built up in five tiers, each outlined with a 
row of little boxes. Over the blue curtains of the Tsar’s boxes fat 
white cherubs supported golden crowns and crests of eagles, and 
from the domed ceiling, painted with dancing maidens, hung a huge 
chandelier, burning with a multitude of candles. The black hole 
from which it emerged, and through which Papa said it was removed 
for cleaning and lighting, was a mystery in itself. I was also struck 
by the smell of the theatre. Theatres at that time were illuminated 
by gas, and they smelt of the gas as much as they did of the audience. 
For a long time after electricity was introduced this smell still lingered 
in the corridors and auditoriums of the State theatres, and even now 
the smell of gas always reminds me of the theatres of my childhood 
and youth. 

The curtain was down when we entered the box at the Mariinsky 
and only barely lit by the footlights ; but bright lights were switched 
on before it rose and it then appeared to us in all its splendour. | 
never lost my admiration for this remarkable curtain of the Mariinsky, 
which was later replaced by another very tasteless one. I learnt 
later that Bakst and Somov and my father also shared my feeling for 
it. A magnificent frame, entwined by roses and supported by 
cherubs, surrounded the picture of a semi-oval temple with the statue 
of Apollo of Belvedere in the middle, done in soft shades of blue, 
while from above and on the sides hung raspberry-red velvet draperies. 
The designer of this masterpiece was, if I am not mistaken, Aubé, a 
Parisian artist. 

Having concentrated on my impressions of the auditorium and my 
experience of delight in the chandelier and the curtain on my first 
visit to the theatre, I could turn my attention on my next visit to what 
took place on the stage. This was a spectacle in the wooden theatre a 
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ALEXANDRE BENOIS AT THE AGE OF THREE. 
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Photograph by Julius Edwardes 


ALEXANDRE BENOIS ON THE EVE OF HIS EIGHTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY WITH 
HIS PAINTING OF PETER THE GREAT BY THE SEA AT ST. PETERSBURG 


story 
2 


Alexandre Benois 


few steps away from the Alexandrinsky, and it concerned an English- 
man, Phileas Fogg, who, accompanied by his valet, was making a 


journey round the world in eighty days. I understood little French — 


at that time, but the grown-ups told me the general outline of the © 
story and I could easily follow the incidents. I was not so much 
interested in the fat, round, bewhiskered little Phileas Fogg, who 
had accepted a wager that he could not go round the earth in eighty 
days, as in the clever, cheerful, agile valet, Passepartout, who pulled 
his master out of the difficulties into which Phileas fell at every step. 
The play is divided into twelve or fifteen scenes, each of them contain- 
ing at least one dreadful incident. No sooner have Fogg and Passe- 
partout sobered down after a visit to an opium den in Bombay than 
at the risk of their lives they save a beautiful Hindoo girl, Aouda, the 
widow of a Rajah, from being burned to death on his funeral pyre. 
Aouda next escapes the snakes that have surrounded her ; the travellers 
escape the Red Indians who attacked their train in a snowbound 
landscape ; and they all narrowly escape drowning in mid-Atlantic. 
However, all ends well for the hero, and Phileas Fogg finds his 
reward not only in an enormous sum but also in the humiliation of 
those who had dared to doubt his ultimate success. 

The mechanics of this play excited general approval and pleased 
my own childish imagination. Everybody particularly admired the 
scene with the snakes crawling from a palm tree and the walls of a 
cave; and the scenes where the engine, emitting sparks, emerges 
into a snow-covered landscape, and another in which a huge ship 
glides over the waves, were also considered very effective. I liked to 
know how everything was done. It was interesting to learn that 
the movement of the sea which looked so real was made with a piece 
of canvas manipulated by the hands of people beneath it. 

Faust was my brother Albert’s favourite opera; indeed it was 
probably the only opera that this most musical of the brothers Benois 
was really fond of. When he played it on the piano I sat spellbound 
beside him, and as he played he made a few rapid comments that 
gave me some idea of what the music represented. I was therefore 
able to go through all the emotions of the opera without having seen 
it performed, and cold shivers ran down my spine. Though I knew 
nothing about old age I melted in sympathy with the powerless 
69 
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misery of the old scientist, shedding tears as he listened to the Easter 
songs echoing in the streets. 

In view of this it can easily be imagined how excited I was when 
I actually saw the opera at the Bolshoi in 1876! Marguerite was 
sung by the famous Nielsen, and hers was the only name I can remem- 
ber among the artists, for it was upon everybody’s lips. I thought 
Marguerite very attractive in a grey dress with her long fair hair, but 
I can only remember that she flung herself in front of Mephisto on the 
steps of the church, and fell down with a thud in prison in the last act. 
Faust was splendid when he regained his youth and appeared in a 
blue-black velvet suit with white cuffs and a round hat with a white 
ostrich feather. But the devil captivated me most. I felt a strange 
tenderness for Mephisto, although I realised that this was wrong. His 


slim red figure, the red feather in his little red hat, reminded me of | 


some of my dreams of the sweet-and-eerie type with which Morpheus 
sometimes blesses his favourite children. In the darkness of Faust’s 
gloomy study, when the sharp-nosed red gentleman, illuminated by a 
red spotlight, rose from the floor, I welcomed him like an old friend 
and shouted for the whole theatre to hear. Mephisto, like my friend 
Harlequin, is endowed with the powers of magic. At his command 
the wall of the study melts away and Faust, to the music of a heavenly 
choir, sees Marguerite at her weaving. 

As the opera develops the devil reveals his evil nature. How 
horrible that he should kill the good, kind brother of Marguerite ! 
Why is he so malicious towards good-looking little Siebel, who has 
just brought a huge bunch of flowers for Marguerite? It was also 
surely he who arranged that poor Marguerite is finally thrown into 
prison? That is why when I saw Mephisto at the end lying all 
screwed up under the Angel’s sword, I decided that he had only had 
his due. A moment before the grandiose stone wall of the prison had 
fallen to pieces, giving way to the view of a large town seen from 
above. Over the slate roofs, over the steeples of the churches, a 
strange group wrapped in tulle rose slowly to the skies. It reminded 
me of the chandeliers covered with sheets for the summer. In this 
leisurely ascension of a shapeless something that was supposed to 
represent Marguerite’s soul, there was something wonderfully un- 
canny. What I liked most about it was that one could not make 
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Alexandre Benois 


head or tail of it! The solemn music of the finale seemed truly from 
heaven and aroused in me the same mood that Faust must have ex- 
perienced when he knelt down to pray. 

A few months after seeing Faust 1 was introduced for the first time 
to the ballet. As fate apparently predestined me to play a part in 
this field of theatrical art on an international scale, my first impressions 
of the ballet may be of some interest. Once more I was overwhelmed, 
not so much by the dancing itself (as in the opera it had not been the 
singing that entranced me), but by the spectacle, the fantastic blending 
of vivid décor and costume with the beauty of movement and the 
music. The actual dances, and especially those of the corps de ballet, 
I thought rather boring. On the other hand, the fact that there was 
no dialogue or singing in the ballet, only movement to music, appealed 
to some innate taste. Similarly, I had preferred the wordless panto- 
mimé to the spoken Harlequinade at the fun-fair theatres. As I sat, 
on that occasion in 1876, in a first-tier box with my cousins and stared 
motionless at the ballet of La Bayadere, I lived through moments that 
belong to the happiest in my life. Indeed they were almost prophetic 
moments, foretelling equal if not greater joys in the future. 

By the age of fourteen I had become an inveterate balletomane, 
having managed to see all the ballets performed on the Imperial stage. 
They were all spectacular and filled with a poetic romanticism. At 
first I used to be taken about twice a year to the ballet, at Christmas 
and at Easter, but later my visits became much more frequent. I 
saw the tragic ballet of The Daughter of the Snow, in which white 
bears devour a sailor who has scorned the love of a fairy princess ; 
and also The Butterfly, which begins with a gay dance of animated 
vegetables and ends with the representation of a peacock spread over 
the whole stage. I also saw a very effectively staged ballet, Pygmalion, 
by Prince Trubetskoy, in which a sculptor falls in love with the statue 
he has created. I was rather disappointed by the ballet Don Quixote, 
which told the story of the hero of Cervantes who fought with wind- 
mills, stabbed the puppets of a travelling circus, and was finally over- 
come by a mysterious Knight of the Moon in silver armour. Some 
of the ballets I saw two or three times and always with unabated 
interest. Among them Roxane, performed in 1878, was an indication 
of the Russian attitude in favour of freedom for the Slavs in the Balkans. 
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Real Theatre 


Very different to the others were the comic and semi-comic ballets 
like Le Barbier and Marco Bomba. One of the most popular Russian 
ballets, The Hunchbacked Horse, whose subject is adapted from a fairy- 
tale, could also be classed as comic. The chief part is not that of a 
prince but a simple peasant—a distinctly feeble-minded peasant, 
Nevertheless, he is the luckiest of mortals: having caught a magic 
horse, he transforms it into an obedient slave. Because of the diffi- 
culty of getting a real horse to perform on the stage, the composers 
of the ballet had to compromise. In the first scene Ivan the Simpleton 
catches hold of a cardboard horse which is dashing across the fields : 
in the second scene he flies over the clouds sitting astride it back to 
front. Later on, however, the audience sees not the cardboard hunch- 
back horse but a little contorted manikin, dressed in strange clothes, 
who hops about ceaselessly. We children firmly believed that it was 
the same animal we had just seen, and in this way were convinced 
that the hunchback horse was endowed with great magic power. 
Ivan the Simpleton cracks his whip, and there is the little horse cur- 
vetting around his master, inquiring his wishes. Thanks to the horse, 
Ivan the Simpleton gets into the palace, into the presence of the Khan 
himself—a repulsively lecherous old man—and makes a journey to 
the fairy kingdom where a fountain throws up a jet to the sky and 
lovely creatures dance the famous valse ; thanks also to the horse, 
Ivan the Simpleton descends to the bottom of the ocean in search of 
the Princess’s wedding-ring, and finally manages to get the better of 
the Khan, becoming transformed into a handsome prince after being 
dipped into a boiling pot, while the Khan, trying to follow his ex- 
ample, finds death in the same pot. 

The ballet ended with a grand finale. At the back of the stage 
rose the Novgorod monument of Russia’s thousandth anniversary, 
and marching past it were all the nations of the Russian Empire come 
to pay homage to the Simpleton, who had become their master. There 
were Cossacks and Karelians, Persians, Tartars, Little-Russians and 
Samoyeds. I cannot understand how such freedom of expression was 
allowed by the strict censor of that time—and, what is more, on the 
Imperial stage. Obviously the protectors of the throne had missed 
the revolutionary element in it. As for us children, naturally we did 
not care so long as the horrid old Khan was boiled in the pot and 
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Alexandre Benois 


Ivan the Simpleton, whom we had come to like, got a magic girl for a 
wife and came to the throne. 

Taking part in the procession of nationalities was undoubtedly the 
most handsome of all the ballerinas of the day, Maria Petitpas, the 
daughter of the choreographer. She had made a great impression 
on me in Roxane in 1878, when I was eight, and now, at thirteen, I 
fell head over heels in love with her, especially when I saw her dance 
a Ukrainian dance with great brio and give her partner a resounding 
kiss on the lips. This unexpected climax to the Ukrainian dance 
always aroused great enthusiasm and roars of ‘encore’. From that 
moment and for many months Maria Petitpas became the object of 
my adoration. 

My adoration reached its peak when I saw her in Coppelia, dancing 
the Mazurka and the Czardas. But I must confess that the long- 
legged, lazy and not very talented Maria was a bad dancer. In tech- 
nique she was worse than the least of the corps de ballet. It was even 
an effort for her to rise on her toes, and she slipped down gratefully 
to the ‘half toes’; her movements were clumsy and she lacked 
suppleness. That was why her father, the choreographer, would 
allow her to dance only character réles in which she could project 
her sex-appeal in a mad whirl. 

I am sure that my artistic development was immensely influenced 
both by the ballet Coppelia and by Bizet’s music to Carmen, produced 
at the same time, 1883-84, though my reactions to these two works of 
art were entirely different. There was much less passion and pathos 
in Coppelia, but it was filled, without being sugary, with enchanting 
tenderness and sweetness. This ballet became my favourite one, not 
because I could not tear my eyes away from Maria Petitpas dancing 
the Czardas or the Mazurka, nor because the ballerina of the main part, 
Svanilda, the frail, slender and pretty Nikitina, enchanted me (not 
so much with her dancing, for she was rather weak in the leg, as with 
her slightly anaemic gracefulness), but because the music of Delibes 
penetrated my whole being with its enveloping warmth. The first 
notes of the overture carried me away into a magic world of sweet 
dreams. I might almost say that the moments of excitement which 
I felt during the prancings of Maria rather spoilt the picture: they 
infringed upon something much more valuable, something which, as 
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Real Theatre 


I grew up and became more settled in my views, turned out to be my 
basic artistic convictions. Thanks to Coppelia my own aesthetic 
taste was firmly established, and a certain attitude began to take shape 
which afterwards grew richer and more mature throughout my life, 
while remaining intrinsically the same. I am on the whole a man of 
constant attachments but this was something more: I had found 
myself. And I was infinitely grateful for this discovery. 

Such an admission may appear strange. The Delibes ballet is now 
so hackneyed and vulgarised that no one takes it very seriously ; one 
even has to have a certain courage to do so. My own courage is 
derived from the force of those impressions which I experienced 
at the age of fourteen. Moreover, the conditions for such an apprecia- 
tion of Coppelia at that time were very favourable. Everything was 
ideal about the Coppelia performance in Petersburg. The orchestra, 
directed by the fine musician R. Drigo, who worshipped Delibes, 
rendered beautifully the exquisite subtlety of the score. The naive 
but ingenious intrigue was played with simplicity and conviction; 
the choreography of the Czardas and Mazurka was dazzling, as was 
also the charming ‘ Galop’ finale. The solo numbers for the artists 
were chosen with great care ; in fact, the scenes with the animation 
of the doll and its mischievous dances were incomparable. Much 
later, in Paris—Coppelia’s native town—I saw my favourite ballet 
in an unrecognisable and distorted form, but up to the end of the 
existence of the Imperial theatres it preserved with us the purity of 
style which I had the privilege of seeing in my adolescence. Obviously 
this performance was established on such a sound basis that not even 
the repetition through half a century could spoil it. The dancers 
changed, and the conductors, but the orchestra continued to produce 
the same stimulating effect on both dancers and audience. Always, 
at the beginning of the second act, one became the victim of a semi- 
mystical, semi-mischievous mood ; in the scene of intoxication the 
dancers playing the parts of Franz and Coppelia continued to convince 
as did also the feast in the third act. 

A few more words about the third act. For a time it was not shown 
in Paris, out of a false deference to the memory of Delibes, as it was 
considered that this act was the result of collaboration between the 
Frenchman, Delibes, and the German, Minkus, and that it was difficult 
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to determine which part was whose. Such deference is out of place. 
Certainly the third act is more of a spectacle than a ballet, a sort of 
addition to the main theme of the play, which ends at the moment of 
Svanilda’s escape from the Room of Wax Figures, but it is an addition 
necessary to render the impression complete. Whoever the author 
may be, the * March of the Bells’, the ‘Galop’, the “Dance of the 
Clocks’ and the ‘ Prayer’ are all musical pearls. As for the * Peasants’ 
Wedding ’, it is indubitably the work of Delibes—and there is hardly 
anything to touch the magic quality of this work. In watching the 
gaiety, grace and smoothness of this dance as performed by Litavkin 
the eighteenth century came freshly to life for me, and I realised the 
very essence of that enchanting era which has been so ridiculously 
discredited and which in reality represents one of the culminating 
points in the history of culture. 

In the same year that I discovered Coppelia I also learnt to know 
Giselle. This ballet, which has lately become a favourite of the whole 
world, was pushed into the background at that time. It was shown 
very seldom and ballerinas tried to avoid appearing in the main part. 
I saw Giselle quite by accident at a matinee in 1885. The star part 
was danced by no great star but by a bony, clumsy, ugly and rather tall 
ballerina, who was however quite a good technician. The audience 
was not enthusiastic, the auditorium was half empty, and the perform- 
ance was probably merely a manocuvre to satisfy a respected but not 
attractive dancer. The décor was old and faded, the costumes hap- 
hazard. I wandered into the theatre alone, not out of curiosity but 
because of nothing better to do. The spectacle, however, proved to 
be one of great significance for me ; in fact it so overwhelmed me 
that from that day I became a propagandist for Giselle. Later, in 
conversations with theatre managers, I insisted that it should be 
repeated, and when young Anna Pavlova appeared on the scene my 
dream was to see her in that part. At last I managed to persuade 
Diaghilev that the ballet should be included in the second season of 
our performances in Paris (with my décors and costumes) and with 
Pavlova. Actually it all happened quite differently. We did put 
on Giselle, but Pavlova, lured by a more favourable offer, refused to 
dance at the last moment and Karsavina took her place. However 
neither we nor the ballet suffered from this exchange. The success 
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of Giselle with Karsavina was indisputable, and through this triumph 
this charming work of French romanticism, almost forgotten in its 
native land, became so fashionable that every famous ballerina became 
keen to include it in her repertoire. 

I have jumped a long way in speaking of Giselle’s ultimate fate, 
but on that day, when I had the joy of seeing this ballet for the first 
time, I did not, of course, imagine all that would happen. This time 
I was not transported by the ballerina who danced Giselle but by the 
sad history of Giselle herself. The exceptional charm of this ballet 
lies in its story which, though an improbable one, has been rendered 


by Theophile Gautier with the utmost conviction and conciseness. | 


Since then he has become my ideal author, and in one case my inspira- 


tion: the subject of my Pavillon d’ Armide was inspired by one of + 


Theophile Gautier’s fantastic stories. I must not neglect to mention 
the music of Adam. It is not a first-class masterpiece, and it cannot 
be compared with the music of Delibes or Tchaikovsky, but several 
of the tunes are so arresting and attractive that in a considerable 
measure they contribute towards the exceptional effect the ballet has 
on the audience. This is particularly true of the famous allegro, 
which when it first appears expresses such love and tenderness and 
the elation of love, and which later in the second reprise, the scene 
of madness, arouses such emotions of unbearable sadness. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine any other music that would reproduce a mood so 
poignantly as does this simple melody. I had, at the time I am 
describing, already lost the habit of shedding tears, but I found that 
the melody of the allegro provoked in me a certain tickling in the nose, 
and I had to control myself in order to refrain from bursting into tears— 
an effect which continues to this day. 

My next theatrical-ballet infatuation was the last link in the chain 
of my artistic understanding. This time I was captured not by a 
particular work, as in the case of Coppelia and Giselle, but by an artist 
—Virginia Zucchi, who appeared in Petersburg in the summer of 
1885. I had just reached the age of fifteen, but in many ways I felt 
older and more adult than most of my contemporaries. My feeling 
for Zucchi, therefore, cannot be considered merely childish infatua- 
tion. 

I saw Zucchi for the first time in Journey to the Moon, an operetta 
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performed in a suburban theatre. In it the Italian ballerina appeared 
in a modest dance which had no connection with the subject of the 
operetta. She was still unknown to large audiences and danced to a 
more or less empty auditorium. I immediately became aware of an 
entirely original quality in her dancing. I left the theatre in a trance, 
and repeated the long trip to the Islands outside Petersburg five times 
for the sole purpose of seeing Virginia glide across the stage with tiny 
little steps to the music of the popular but slightly common valse 
Nur fiir Natur. There was genuine poetry in that dance ; the audience 
could not remain indifferent to it, and recalled her again and again. 
A month or so later I left for six weeks to stay with my parents in 
the Ukraine, and on my return I found a new situation. Zucchi 
had become the talk of the town. Seats were no longer available in 
the recently empty theatre, or only at exorbitant prices. This sudden 
leap to success was the result of her performance in scenes from the 
ballet Brahma. My former infatuation was renewed, and I lost my 
heart entirely. When it became known that after her appearance 
before the Imperial Family in Krassnoe Selo, Zucchi had been invited 
to perform in the Bolshoi during the coming season, I began to pre- 
pare for this happiness with feverish excitement. I arrived for the 
first appearance of Zucchi on the Imperial stage in a truly solemn spirit, 
ready, in case of need, to fight the gang of nationalistic ballet lovers 
who had, so we heard, threatened to sabotage the foreign star. But 
the enthusiasm with which Zucchi was greeted when she appeared 
in the rdle of the animated mummy of the Pharaoh’s daughter was 
sufficient to discourage any opposition. The whole performance 
received a tremendous ovation, and from the box where the Imperial 
Family usually sat the sharp voice of the Grand Duke Vladimir 
resounded throughout the theatre with a “ Bravo, Zucchi !”’ 
Indeed, what Petersburg saw on that occasion was something en- 
tirely novel, far from the academic stiffness which was considered the 
great asset of the Russian ballet school. Zucchi not only personified 
the life of a young girl with its passion, love and tenderness, but the 
emanation of her genius infected everyone around her. Even the 
male dancer, Gerdt, became unrecognisable. Abandoning the 
academic discipline in which he had been trained, he was in absolute 
unison with his new partner. The Pharaoh's Daughter was a clumsy, 
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infinitely long and already old-fashioned ballet in which Sokolova* 
had chosen to appear. The star, however, had fallen ill, and to save 
the situation Zucchi, who had just arrived from abroad, learned in one 
week the part of Aspiccia—not a particularly suitable one for her, 
When Sokolova returned after her recovery a few weeks later and 
appeared in the same part, her performance seemed so dim and un- 
interesting after that of Zucchi that even her admirers were unable to 
conceal their disappointment. True, Sokolova played the part with 
a dignity more suited to an Emperor’s daughter, but it could not 
compare with the exciting and vital performance of Zucchi. 

Zucchi’s power was due to the fact that she did not act a part, she 
gave life itself to her impersonation of a given character. Marius 
Petitpas, who at first tried to argue with the new artist placed under 
his direction, gradually submitted to her charm and acknowledged 
the sacred fire that burnt within her. The critics, however, raised 
their voices, often very malicious ones. Most 6f them reproached 
her with a lack of restraint in the expression of emotion and with too 
much spontaneity, which was considered common. There were also 
many technical criticisms, accusing her of being too terre 4 terre, of 
having trop peu de ballon and too little elevation. But how could one 
speak of such flaws in the presence of what she gave, which was life ? 
There are some artists to whom the skies are thrown wide open to 
allow them to converse directly with angels and gods. This is true 
magic, and humanity is right in seeing in them representatives of a 
higher order. Such are Sandro Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Raphael, Tintoretto. Other artists remain on carth, 
but though they may be deprived of elevation, they make no less an 
impact on our souls, and may seem even more accessible, more closely 
related to us. 

Zucchi, with all her poetry, belonged to these ‘ earthy’ ones. She 
was not a Sylphide, and I cannot imagine her as an ethereal Willi in 
the second act of Giselle, but when the scene demanded the impersona- 
tion of a real woman with purely feminine charm, then Virginia was 
incomparable and convincing. It was impossible not to believe that 
she experienced all the emotions she expressed to the full not only 
with the mime of her not really beautiful yet sweet and significant 

* Eugenie Sokolova, 1854-1926. 
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face, but with all the movements of her body, now impetuous, now 
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BY DAN JACOBSON 


EX 


“ AND this,” Mr. Kramer said to Miss Posen, “ is my son, Lionel.” 
“Mr. Kramer! You're teasing me,” Miss Posen said 
reprovingly. 

The old man winked at his son, who stood with him at Miss Posen’s 
desk. Embarrassed but proud, determined not to reveal the quiver 
within him, Lionel turned to go to the next room, but his father took 
him by the sleeve. “ You must let Miss Posen have a look at you, so 
that she’ll remember you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Kramer !” 

And the young man said : “‘ Miss Posen’s seen me often enough.” 

“But you are different now. We are all different, aren’t we, 
Lily, now that there is the younger generation come to take our 
place?” 

The boy was smiling, flattered but a little wearied by his father’s 
pleasure in him. “I’m no different from what I was. And we're 
interfering with Miss Posen’s work.” 

“Do you hear that?”” Mr. Kramer jokingly shook his finger at 
Miss Posen. “‘ Already Lionel is worrying about the work. It’s a 
good sign, Lily. We'll all have to work hard now that he is here. 
New hands and a new young man make a new order.” 

It seemed that Miss Posen could respond only by shaking her head 
and blushing slightly. But she said: “ You’re young enough, Mr. 
Kramer——” She shook her head again. 

“How can you say that I am young, when the proof is standing 
here next to me that one of these days I must go?” The old man 
spoke mischievously, provoking them both. 

“T don’t believe it,” Miss Posen said, looking down at the papers 
on her desk. 

There was a sudden pause. As if frightened at the effect of her 
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words Miss Posen said : “ All I can do is to carry on with my work. 
That’s all you want of me, Mr. Kramer ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Come, Dad.” 

“T’m coming, I’m coming.” And the old man followed his son, 
who was already half-way down the office. But at the door he 
turned and said to Miss Posen, smiling as he spoke, “‘ You see, already 
he is giving me orders.” 

To Lionel Mr. Kramer said, in his own office, “ Poor girl. Did 
you see how red she went?” Screwing up his face he scratched at 
his cheek several times, upwards, with the back of his nails, roughly, 
almost contemptuously. “On her cheeks here,” he said. “ You'd 
think she was still seventeen.” 

“ She’s a long way from seventeen,” the son said, who was eighteen. 
He was sitting in the chair in front of the desk. 

“A long way,” the father agreed. “‘ But she’s a good worker, 
poor girl.” Miss Posen was over forty, but Mr. Kramer almost 
invariably referred to her with scorn and affection as ‘that poor 
girl ’"—scornful because she was plain and dull and would never get 
married. In his eyes she was a failure ; and as he had come to South 
Africa as an immigrant boy and was now entirely through his own 
efforts the manager of a large butter factory, he could afford to be 
scornful of failures. But he reminded his son, “ It’s a long time she’s 
been here, yet she still does a good day’s work, she doesn’t let up.” 

“1 know, I know. You talk as if I’m a stranger here. Christ, 
I grew up in the factory—I’ve always been here. What is this non- 
sense of yours ?—introducing me to Miss Posen and all the others 
in the office. It just makes me look ridiculous.” 

“You don’t have to worry about that. You don’t look ridiculous 
to them so easily.” 

“You don’t understand.” 

“ No—?”’ the father asked, his eyes moving sharply towards his 
son. But he restrained himself. “ And now for some tea.” 

“When do I start work ?” 

“ After tea.” Mr. Kramer pressed the bell on his desk, and when 
a girl came in he asked, “‘ How about some tea, Betty ? Two cups, 
please.” 
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“Two cups,” the girl said, “ yes, Mr. Kramer.” 

The father was the first to speak after she had left the office. “‘ So 
you don’t think you'll regret it, now that you've seen it all?” 

“T’ve told you, Dad, I’ve seen it a thousand times.” 

“With a difference. Now it isn’t a matter of coming here for a 
few weeks in your school holidays, or for an afternoon when you've 
been to town with some friends. Now it’s every day, every morning 
—the same things, the same work, the same people. ... You won't 
be jealous when your friends come from the university and tell you 
what a good time they're having there ?” 

“I won't be jealous. We've been over all this before. I don’t 
want to go to the university.”” Lionel’s voice was querulous. He was 
tall, tanned, with a lean face and large brown eyes—physically unlike 
his father, but with something of his father’s shrugging, movements in 
the shoulders. “There are lots of people who go to the university 
who’re no cleverer than I am, but I’m not interested in wasting my 
time. And your money. I’m here, I know what I’m doing.” 

And they waited in silence for the tea to come in. When it did 
Lionel drank his quickly, put the cup back on the tray, and stood up. 
“Tm starting work now.” 

“* Ask Barton to show you the accounts. Your first job is to leam 
some names.” 

At the door Lionel turned suddenly, pushing the door to and fro 
in his hand for a moment. “ You'll see, Dad. You'll be able to 
give me responsibility. I’m not scared of responsibility.” 

“ That’s what I want to do, Lionel. I’m getting to be an old man, 
and I think I'll be glad to give it to you.” And when he saw the 
slight trim figure of his son, standing there half-defiant and _half- 
afraid in his brown business suit, the old man’s heart moved with 
pride and pain in his breast. 

Often enough Mr. Kramer sat lazily in his office in the mornings, 
drinking tea, reading the papers and the correspondence that came 
in, studying—out of an unceasing curiosity and respect for the things 
of this world—the advertisements for goods he would never buy. 
But on Lionel’s first day at work he was up and about all day. Squat, 
his skull shining, his shoulders broad, he walked eagerly and authori- 
tatively, one hand flying up to acknowledge an employee’s greeting : 
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he moved between the office block and the factory, at ease and in 
command in both. For his employees he had a hasty paternal regard ; 
he was easy with them, for they were dependent on him, and he had 
the habit of power and responsibility. 

He went with Lionel, or he followed Lionel and spoke to those 
Lionel had just spoken to, or he merely watched ; and by the end of 
the day he was able to say to Miss Posen, “* The boy is shaping well. 
Soon Lionel will really be ordering me around.” 

“No, Mr. Kramer.” 

Curiously, humorously, Mr. Kramer watched her. “ You think 
not, Lily ?”” 

“No-one has ever told you what to do, not as long as I’ve been 
here. And you know how long that is, Mr. Kramer.” 

“ Everything begins, and everything ends, sooner or later.” 

“No, Mr. Kramer,” Miss Posen said, daring to insist. And as a 
reward he gave her a lift home that evening. 


* * * * * 


Before Lionel had come to work in the firm, when he had been a 
mere schoolboy, all the white employees had called him Lionel ; 
now that he was working in a position of authority among them, 
they called him Mr. Lionel. All but Miss Posen. She presumed on . 
the fact that she was the oldest employee, both in age and in years 
of service ; and she called him Lionel. She presumed too—Lionel 
secretly was sure—on the fact that she was the only Jewish employee, 
and he hated the last presumption even more than he did the others, 
for it seemed to drag him down to a level where he was forever equal 
with her. 

After a few weeks, he complained to his father. ‘‘ No-one else 
calls me just Lionel. Why should she? It sets a bad example to 
everyone else in the office.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Kramer agreed. 

“She tries to pretend that I don’t matter around here, that I’m 
still a little boy.” 

“Then you must show her that you're not.” 

Lionel had hoped that somehow his father might do that for him, 
but now he had no choice in the matter. A few days passed before 
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he could bring himself to it, but in the end he did call Miss Posen 
into his father’s office, and in his father’s presence he told her that he 
wanted her to call him Mr. Lionel. His courage almost failed him, 
and he wheedled her: “I know it’s hard for you, because you've 
been here for so long, and can remember me when I was just a little 
boy, but so can others on the staff. I have that against me, and | 
want you to set an example to them.” 

Miss Posen moved her hands uneasily within one another, where 
they were clasped in front of her bosom. She was heavily built, 
bespectacled : her glasses were tinged faintly blue, hiding her cyes, 
and she always wore blue dresses and blue jumpers—“ to match,” 
Mr. Kramer had said, “ her glasses.” She had been so long in the 
office that she could do any work she was asked to do: typing, 
sending out accounts and farmers’ cheques, supervising the work of 
the other girls, a certain amount of book-keeping. But for all the 
slowness of her movements and the heaviness of her figure, the years 
as they passed had done nothing to wear out of her a kind of girlish- 
ness that could as easily find expression in a blush and a giggle of 
excitement as in a silly settled obstinacy. 

Now she stood dumb in the office. The blood that had come into 
her sagging cheeks failed to illumine them, and her blue glasses 
sought for instruction from Mr. Kramer’s gaze. But the old man 
stared to one side, as if unconscious of the plea. 

“TI wouldn’t mind you calling me whatever you like when we're 
alone like this,” Lionel said, wheedling again. “ But in the office, 
with the others there—I'd be glad of your co-operation.” The last 
phrase sounded so business-like he was able to bring it out briskly. 

“It’s difficult for me to remember,” Miss Posen said with a start. 
Her voice was uncertain—she was still looking for support or even 
response from Lionel’s father. There was none ; and she seemed to 
give in, to surrender. “I will try, Lionel. I’m sorry I hadn't 
thought that I should do the same as everyone else, but I did suppose 
that—that—I’ve been here so long... . I can remember when you 
used to come to me for sweets.” 

“That’s over now.” 

“T suppose it is—if you want——” 

“T’ve told you what I want.” 
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Lionel got to his feet, and opened the door for her, as a consolation, 
and she went out with a last look back, in time to see Mr. Kramer 
pulling hard but still absently at his cheek with the thumb and 
forefinger of one hand. 

Lionel felt virtuous, having done what he had. “‘ That settles 
that,” he said to his father. 

But that had not settled that. For Miss Posen continued to call 
Lionel just Lionel. The first few times it happened Lionel told 
himself that it was merely a slip on her part. But she persisted. 
She called him Lionel as if she couldn’t imagine calling him anything 
else, as if he had never spoken to her. 

Eventually Lionel complained to his father again. “‘ She’s sly. 
She pretends she doesn’t know what she’s doing, but she knows well 
enough. She’s doing it on purpose. She wants to drag me down.” 

“ Why should she want to do that ?” 

“You know why,” Lionel said bluntly. “It’s obvious—I don’t 
know why you pretend that you don’t. She’s old and finished and 
she’s got it against me because I’m young and on top of her.” 

Mr. Kramer shrugged his shoulders. “‘ Speak to her again, if 
you're so cross.” 

For Lionel to complain to his father was one thing: to enact 
before him the scene they had had already with Miss Posen was 
another, from which Lionel shrank. So he spoke privately to Miss 
Posen, less wheedlingly and more harshly ; and again she promised 
that she would mend her ways, and an hour later she called him just 
Lionel. And not only did she continue to call him just Lionel ; she 
became, as Lionel described it to his father, ‘cheeky.’ Still heavy, 
reluctant, hard-working, she nevertheless was cheeky as well—and 
cheeky publicly, cheeky in front of other members of the staff, cheeky 
even in front of Lionel’s father. “* You'll do this for me, won’t you 
Miss Posen?” Lionel might say, and she’d simply say, “ No.” Or 
he'd say, “‘ Get that file for me, Miss Posen,” and she, with her eyes 
downcast, her voice low, would say, “ Get it yourself.” 

Lionel could hardly believe his ears, when she spoke to him like 
this. He went pale, under his tanned skin; his dark eyes would 
stare as if they saw nothing: then he would move, he would do 
the job himself, working brusquely, pretending to be concerned only 
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with the business in hand. And though the others in the office were 
wary after each incident, when the shock had passed they relaxed as 
they watched him. They wondered, Lionel was sure, what they too 
might one day be able to get away with. 

“You've heard the way she talks to me,” Lionel said to his father, 
“It’s impossible, things can’t go on like this. You've got to do 
something with her, Dad.” 

“Tf I bring her in here, and speak to her severely, certainly she'll 
stop being cheeky, Lionel. But it will be because of me, not because 
of you, and she'll think less of you, and so will everyone else in the 
office when they hear of it. They will think that Mr. Lionel is not 
a man who can look after himself, that he has to come running to 
his father like a little boy. Is that what you want them to think of 
you?” 

“But there must be some other way. If you really wanted to 

help me, you'd find another way.” 

_ “Lionel, this is a battle, it’s your first battle. You must win it 
by yourself, or you won’t have confidence when the next one comes. 
And who are you fighting against, after all? Only that poor girl, 
Lily Posen, who sits like dough in the office. Can’t you get the 
better of her?” 

“You're on her side !” Lionel shouted suddenly. 

“Tam more on your side than you are yourself,” Mr. Kramer said. 
He seemed undisturbed by the accusation. He added, smiling, his 
eyes half-closed, “ Lionel, Iam on my side. That is what I am trying 
to teach you to be for yourself.” 

“All right,” Lionel warned his father, “ you'll see. I'll fix this 
business by myself. And then you'll know too.” 

So Lionel watched Miss Posen, watching for his opportunity. 
No-one had ever watched her before ; and Lionel was rewarded when 
for the first time he opened her handbag in the secrecy of the lavatory 
and found in it a small roll of penny stamps. The stamps might have 
been her own, but he was sure they were not. He did not say any- 
thing about it at the time—he merely made a note of the date, and the 
amount of the stamps, and returned the bag to its place on her desk. 
Then whenever he could—when she was out of the office on some 
small message to the factory and there was no-one else in her office— 
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he opened her bag to see what he could find. He found a type- 
writer-ribbon in a still-sealed tin ; he found erasers ; a box of paper- 
clips, a rubber thimble, a ball-point pen. All of these things he put 
back in her bag, making a note of what each had been, and the date 
on which he had found it. Soon he had a little dossier on Miss 
Posen’s pilfering, and looked back with pride to the day he had 
noticed that certain items of stationery were disappearing faster than 
they should have been from the stationery-cabinet—to which Miss 
Posen, as the oldest employee, had a key. And he looked forward 
with resolution to the day when he would confront her with what 
she had done. 

The day came when Lionel went into the office that she shared with 
one other girl ; Miss Posen was standing at the filing-cabinet, going 
through some papers, and Lionel asked of her : “‘ Have you got the 
figures I wanted yesterday ?”” 

“No.” 

“ When will you have them?” 

“When they’re ready, Lionel.” She went on with the sorting of 
her papers. 

“When will that be?” Lionel’s voice was raised. 

Hers was low. “ Say the bells of Stepney.” 

Lionel knew that his father would be out of the office that afternoon. 

“T'll speak to you later,” he told her. “Come into my father’s 
office at three o'clock.” 

And at three o’clock he was seated at his father’s desk with the 
sheet of paper containing her record on the table in front of him. 
When she came in, he spoke without looking up, opening his mouth 
as little as possible so that his voice would not tremble. “‘ Miss Posen, 
I have something very important to speak to you about.” He did 
not invite her to sit down. “On the twelfth of October you took 
from this office penny stamps to the value of one shilling. On the 
seventeenth of October you took a box of paper-clips. On the 
eighteenth, an unused pencil. On the first of November, three 
pencils...” And so he went on, down the list. He forced himself 
to look up when he had finished. “ What have you got to say 
about that? You've been stealing from us.” 

When he saw her—so old, so dull, her shoulders hanging uselessly 
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in her blue dress—Lionel’s fear left him, and so too did his shame. He 
could stare hard at her, he could shout at her if he wanted to. Sud- 
denly he knew his own power, and he was enraged. “‘ You're a 
thief! My father has employed you for fifteen years, and you 
repay everything he’s done for you by stealing from him! What 
are you without him? Nothing! Nothing! And you steal from 
him !” 

Miss Posen did not burst into tears, as he was expecting her to, 
but turned and almost ran out of the office. The heavy, fugitive, 
graceless scuttle fed his rage again. 

But Lionel did not dare to emerge from the office until his father 
came back from town. Then he told his father what had happened. 
“She's got to go,” he shouted. “I’ve found her out and she’s got 
to go. I’ve shown who I am now!” The boy was pale, his hand 
was trembling, but his eyes were bright, and Mr. Kramer could sce 
that he had tasted blood, that he was exulting in his own power. 
It could not be undone. 


* * * * * 


Between his son and Miss Posen Mr. Kramer did not have a 
moment’s hesitation as to which he should choose. One of the two 
had to go now, and it would not be his son. But it was for his own 
position too that the old man had to fight. 

So he listened to Lionel, and when Lionel had exhausted himself 
and had slumped suddenly into a chair, Mr. Kramer said quietly, 
“Now I want to speak to Miss Posen.” When Lionel sat where he 
was Mr. Kramer said, “I want to speak to her alone. I want to find 
out the truth of what has been happening.” 

“The truth !” 

Mr. Kramer ignored the protest: he sent Lionel on a message. 
“Tell Miss Posen that I want to see her, and then go and make 
yourself busy somewhere.” 

And with Mr. Kramer Miss Posen broke down. She broke down 
after he had told her gently, “It was a foolish thing for you to do, 
Lily.”” Miss Posen wept ; the tears stole down under her blue glasses, 
and she lifted them to wipe the tears away, showing Mr. Kramer a 
glimpse of large naked whites and two brown irises. But even 
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before her tears were over Mr. Kramer had haltingly begun to 
explain why he could not give her another chance. 

“TI would, Lily,” he said. “ You’ve been workirig for me for 
fifteen years, and that means something to me. But I can’t.” 

“Please, Mr. Kramer—please help me. I don’t know why I’ve 
been taking these things—I haven’t been doing it for long——” 

“I know. Ever since Lionel’s been here.” 

Miss Posen was silenced ; she stood stiff, as if shocked at what he 
had said, and seeing this Mr. Kramer explained : “I know how long 
you've been doing it, not because I’ve been watching you, Lily, but 
because I know how these things are. Shouldn’t | know? Shouldn’t 
I know better than anyone else in the world how you are feeling ? 
Am I not in the same position? And that’s why I can’t give you 
another chance, Lily. It’s that boy, that Lionel. You see how fierce 
he is. He’s a youngster, but I can’t go against him. I’m not strong 
enough. I’m telling you this, Lily, because you've been with me 
for fifteen years—to anyone else I wouldn’t tell such a thing, I'd be 
too ashamed.” And Mr. Kramer spoke so haltingly and with such 
small shrugs of his shoulders, with such a downcast head, that Miss 
Posen almost tried to comfort him. But he would not accept her 
comfort. “It’s what I told you the first day he was here,” he said. 
“ My time is finished.” 

Later he promised her that he would see to it that she got another 
position with some other firm in town, just as good a position as the 
one she was leaving. “I know it will not be the same,” he said 
“but it is the best that I can do, with that boy here. And I will do it. 
We'll say that you’re leaving because you and Lionel couldn’t get on 
well together, and that’s the only reason. And Lionel will keep his 
mouth closed, because he is that kind of strong boy who can.” 

When she left the office, Miss Posen, as a result of Mr. Kramer’s 
words, had recovered sufficiently to say, when she passed Lionel in 
the corridor outside, “‘ You're a dirty little boy !”” Suddenly bright 
red and pale blue she exclaimed, ““ You should be ashamed of yourself !”” 

Lionel came sideways into his father’s office, looking back. “ You 
hear what she said ?”” He was amazed that she should have turned 
on him. 

“Yes, I heard,” Mr. Kramer said, with no expression in his voice. 
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“T’ve done it,” he told Lionel. “‘ You can be happy now. She's 
going, I’ve told her to get out, poor girl, and she won't be worrying 
you any longer.” 

“Tt isn’t just that she was worrying me! She was stealing !” 

“Miss Posen! If I had known she was taking such things, such | 
rubbish, like pencils, stamps, rubbish, after fifteen years of work, | 
would have turned my head away. I could never have done what | 
you did—such terrible things, watching, planning, setting traps, | 
looking into the poor girl’s handbag. Miss Posen’s! I would have | 
been ashamed. And then dragging the poor girl into the office and , 
having such a scene with her. . . 

“Wasn't I right ?”’ Lionel demanded. “ Didn’t I find out about 
her?” 

“ By your lights, perhaps, you were right. Your lights seem to 
be different from mine, that’s all. Mine are the lights of a man who 
wants peace and kindness, and who thinks that a woman has worked 
fifteen years . . . fifteen years! It is nearly as long as you have been 
alive.” 

But—— 

“But you did what you thought was right. I know. I can see 
that. And perhaps you were right, but it isn’t my way of being 
right. It’s yours. And now I’ve got the problem of finding a place 
for her just as good as the one she held here. It’s the very least I can 
do for the poor girl, after what has happened here. Fifteen years ! 
It’s her lifetime that’s passed like this, and what have you given her 
to show for it? Ach,” the old man said, “ it’s no good to think of it.” 

Mr. Kramer was as good as his word in getting Miss Posen a new 
position. He also bought her an expensive farewell present, and 
gave her a small party on her last afternoon at the office. At the 
party Lionel heard Miss Posen describe Mr. Kramer as the best man 
she had ever known. Lionel did not know what was happening to 
him. 

His father did nothing to enlighten him. When Lionel wanted 
to talk of it, all he heard from his father was, “ You did what you 
thought was right. Poor Miss Posen! Poor girl! And her father a 
little tailor! But perhaps a hard heart is a good thing to have in 


business nowadays, though I managed without one.” 
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“T haven’t a hard heart,” Lionel pleaded with his father. ‘“‘ Dad, 
I did what I thought was right.” 

“You did it, and that was enough. Now it’s over and done with 
and forgotten. Except by that poor Miss Posen. She'll remember, 
it will be like a scar on her heart, all her life.” 

“Please, Dad, listen to me——” 

“Who doesn’t listen to you now?” Mr. Kramer asked, his arms 
wide open, his face lifted in surprise. 

“You don’t,” Lionel said. 

“What? I don’t listen to you? Didn’t I throw that poor girl 
out after fifteen years, push her out like she was nothing to me, 
because you told me to?” 

“ You did, Iknow. Oh,” Lionel said miserably, “1 don’t know.” 

“What don’t you know ?” 

It was hard for Lionel to make the admission. ‘“‘ Anything at all.” 

And Mr. Kramer knew he had won his fight. ‘“* You'll learn,” he 
said, 

The tenderness in his voice made Lionel wonder, but to that too 
he submitted. 
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Village Wedding 


BY JOHN BETJEMAN 


In summer wind the elm leaves sing, 
And sharp’s the shade they’re shedding, 

And loud and soft the church bells ring 
For Sally Weaver’s wedding. 


With chasing light the meadows fill, 
The greenness growing greener, 

As racing over White Horse Hill 
Come bluer skies and cleaner. 


The chalk-white walls, the steaming thatch 
In rain-washed air are clearing, 
And waves of sunshine run to catch 


The bride for her appearing. 


Inside the church in every pew 
Sit old friends, older grown now; 
Their children whom our children knew 
Have children of their own now. 


The babies wail, the organ plays, 
Now thunderous, now lighter ; 
The brightest day of Sally’s days 


Grows every moment brighter. 


And all the souls of Uffington, 
The dead among the living, 
Seem witnessing the rite begun 

Of taking and of giving. 
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The flying clouds ! the flying years ! 
The church of centuries seven ! 

How new its weathered stone appears 
When vows are made in Heaven ! 
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To Listen and to Be 
Childhood in Mexico 
BY KARENA SHIELDS 


SEVENTH birthday is important for understanding many 
things. You know what you know then, and see quite clearly 
what you may never see again. You step over a line when you are 
seven, and afterwards nothing happens quite as it did before. Perhaps 
it is then that you first know you are you, and God is God, and the 
earth is the earth. Perhaps those children who never are allowed to 
stand by themselves and listen have no chance to know that seven 
begins something new. Perhaps without an attic or an apple or ceiba tree 
to shelter hours alone, children never make that first discovery of being. 
In these Chiapas hills there is something more than birthday cake 
and maifianitas on the day you complete your seventh year. Everyone 
comes to you with something new in his eyes. This day you begin 
your cighth year—and start a new dimension. All the previous year 
you make discoveries, and then one day the year is done and you are 
seven. Sometimes significance is what man makes it. Sometimes it 
makes itself, and then man crosses himself or bows to Mecca or lights 
torches across the hills, and things that had no meaning take on 
importance. 

Such a significance came to me on the night of my seventh birthday. 
There were blue torches burning high on Don Juan, and everyone 
knew it was the Karivis holding rituals in the hills. Like signals the 
blue flares moved in the night, and there were always seven. 

“Look, Papa, the Karivis know that I am seven!” 

We were sitting out in the garden looking through his telescope 
at the Southern Cross. He was doing some paper or other about the 
top star and was telling me about it. 

“*Tt’s of the first magnitude,” he said, and he told me how he knew. 
I could only stare at its brilliance, an orb of light hanging in the deep, 
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fathomless space between me and infinity. But my mind was on the 
blue torchlights. 

“There are seven and so am I.” 

“It is the same thing—the lights, the magnitude of a star, and being 
seven,” he answered. 

In a little while I went to sleep, leaning against his knee while he 
worked, a blanket tucked around me against the mountain chill. I 
did not dream of the star but of the people who walked the high hills, 
closer to the star than we, carrying torches that burned blue in the 
night. 


* * * * * 


At this time twenty-six plantationers defied the murmur of danger 
that rumbled in the towns and rode together to the Mayan ruins at 
Palenque. It was quite a pilgrimage—a real cavalcade of ladies in 
divided skirts, sombreros jangling with silver coins and plain cork 
helmets, polished boots and handsome mounts. Mother and Father 
rode out early one morning to join them, and that was the day I went 
into the jungle, alone. 

A travelling missionary had been at the finca and had left his solemn 
admonitions behind in Lucia’s willing hands. Turning from the 
dastardly intrigues of medieval Europe, Lucia suddenly discovered 
the dramatic possibilities of getting religion. Each morning after 
breakfast she sat me down and delivered an impromptu sermon. That 
morning Lucia’s homily was about searching for God. When she 
admonished me to go out into the highways and byways and look for 
God, I took her literally. Just what highways were not specified, so 
it was a simple thing to do. 

The trail behind Father’s office was forbidden and dangerous. In the 
jungle one did not go alone on forbidden trails, but this time I felt 
quite righteous in what I was doing and set off without sense of guilt. 
I ran along, hardly knowing where I ran. I was content to hear the 
soft pulp of my sandals on the ground, to look at and love every bird, 
every bright leaf in the glistening morning. The papaya grove was 
a good place too, hung with green and yellow fruit. 

Quite suddenly the trail turned into the forest. This was where 
we rode up through the darkest jungle to the limekiln—a place we 
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called Black Jungle because of its forbidding dank growth. Black 


Jungle had a way of engendering fears even in the least superstitious 
person, and the legend that gogols and other wild spirits haunted this 
canyon ordinarily would have stopped me. 

But now I wasn’t afraid of anything. God surely could not be 
very far away. Around a bend, and around another. The woods 
closed in upon the trail. Lianas hung down with their heart-shaped 
philodendron leaves, and shadows grew into a green darkness. Every- 
thing was still wet from the night rain, but it was beautiful to me, and 
I joyously marked some heliconia spears, red and yellow, pushing up 
into a small spot of sunlight that drifted down through the trees above. 

I knew stories about the limekiln and Don Juan Mountain, and | 
had heard that there were duendes also, who lived in places such as 
these woods. I knew that there was a stream ahead where things 
had happened, and that the people of San Leandro would not go to 
the limekiln at a certain time of the moon, and never at night. 
Was this that time of the moon? But it wasn’t night. I shook off 
the first creepy thought of fear. Gogols were nothing to me. Let 
them be giants with no bones in their bodies that fell on you ; today 
was today, and I was seven and looking for God. 

Around another bend, and I stopped running. My walk grew 
slower and slower, for the jungle here was a formidable thing. It 
was the first time I had ever been alone in it, and I knew that danger, 
hidden but real enough, lay on every jungle trail. 

A white-pebbled stream crossed in front of me at the foot of the 
hill near the limekiln. The water ran with a gogol laugh under a 
log, and deeper places were full of shadows. I knew a coloured 
iguana lived down there, its yellow tail ringed with black. I had seen 
it once on a morning ride. We had stopped to look at it, with its 
blue body, jade-green head and crest, and sapphire eyes. “ They” 
said that the blue iguana was the last dragon, symbol of the ancient 
world, and that all wisdom was his. If you could find one and ask 
him the right question, you would know how the world was made 
and when it would end. 

I peered into the water looking for the iguana. Had God told him 
the secret? But what question did one ask? And how did one ask 
an iguana anything? There was nothing in the water but some 
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small fish swimming, and each white limestone pebble shone clean 
and clear. In the deeps under the log I knew I should not look, for 
if the iguana were there he might do a witchery upon me. Feliciana 
had told me about it, all the dark fears of generations hiding in her 
eyes. She had said the iguana was more than a thousand centuries old 
and knew all the secrets of Xabalba, the place that was neither here 
nor there, where man bided his time waiting for eternity. She had 
told me that things long gone could come out and hold a man trans- 
fixed with knowledge he should never have, and that he might die 
there, standing on his own feet. But if he did not die he would 
come away quite mad, and could never talk with other men again. 

All these things seemed quite possible under the dark jungle canopy 
that morning. Father had laughed at the legend, and yet I could not 
look for the iguana. I knew, somehow, that God might not be there. 

When I lifted my head I became aware of people standing on the 
other side of the stream. A small group of Karivis had come out of 
the woods without a sound and was walking down the trail toward 
me. I do not know how many there were—five, maybe six. They 
carried spears, arrows, and bows, and they walked easily, lightly. 

I stood watching them come across the water, unable to run, filled 
with something that was fear and an excited exultation at the same time. 
They stopped in front of me, standing with their feet in the clear running 
water, holding their sandals, looking up to where I stood on the bank. 

The old man moved first, wading across the stream, stopping to 
put on his sandals, and then coming up to where I stood. 

“Ix im,” he said, like a question. I did not know how to answer, 
but could only look up into the hawk-like face. For a moment I 
was lifted, dangled for inspection by black and penetrating eyes. 
Then gradually they lost their fierceness, and a gentleness came into 
them. Like a small creature set at peace after a fright, I was engulfed 
in a tremendous wonder, and stood looking at the strange quiet of 
their faces that were like terra-cotta images come alive. 

His voice did not rumble or come down upon me like thunder, 
as I somehow expected. It scarcely seemed to have any weight at 
all, yet it was throaty, like the low notes of an oboe. He asked softly 
in Spanish, “‘ Where do you go?” 

Without thinking, I said the thing I had almost forgotten: “I 
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am looking for God.” I did not specify what God, but, although 


he surely had a different one from mine, he seemed to understand, 

“ Xa,” he said, nodding, and amusement crinkled at his eyes, 
“* But look now, you passed Him. Down the trail, a long way back.” 

“T did not know.”” And I began to cry a little, not hard, but 
quietly, from excitement, tears spilling from my eyes. 

Instantly they were all stooping about me, jabbering quickly in 
Mayan among themselves, their voices like the sounds of water in 
the river rapids. They reached out and felt my dress, my hair, and 
patted my arm. Their eyes were bright and eager, and they looked 
anxiously into mine. Only the leader kept standing. Aftera moment 
he walked a little away from us and stood looking down the trail. 
Then finally he turned and said, “* Mah”’, and they sat back on their 
heels and said nothing, but looked up at him. They sat on their 
heels with their arms resting on their knees, their hands hanging loosely 
from their wrists, their faces waiting, expectant; and I felt their 
expectancy and stopped crying. 

“You are looking for God. Do you want to see Him?” 

I could not answer. I suppose I nodded, but suttenty 1 I wasn’t 
sure I could really look at God if I found Him. 

“You will stand here,” he said, “‘ until you know what you will 
know. Listen carefully ; there will be no voice like mine to tell 
you more. When you know what you will know, in that moment 
you will go into the forest, slowly, until you know when you are to 
stop. And then in a little, you will come back to the trail. Nothing 
more, do you understand ?” 

I heard what he said, but I did not understand. ‘‘ You will do this.” 
He repeated the instructions. Then they all stood up and went down 
the trail around a tree trunk, past the mafafa leaves, and were gone. 

I stood all alone in the forest, in the quiet, listening jungle, and the 
trail seemed to go nowhere, either forward or back; but where it 
turned, the trees and vines were thick as though there were no way 
through them. The Karivis had gone, but it was different now. I 
did not feel alone and was no longer frightened at all. 

Far above the jungle mat, the tree crests moved in a morning wind 
and sunlight shone on high, distant leaves. 

Then, my eyes becoming accustomed to the varying depths of 
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forest about me, which I had not really looked at before, I began to 
see things differently. I saw little delicate flower cascades high 
above my head, and a trogon, a bird in ochre and fustic, poised on a 
branch almost within my reach. Along a tree branch, above my head, 
was a finger-thick green snakeling more than five feet long. Quietly, 
almost without perceptible movement, the forest around me changed, 
and grew closer, and watched me with its inquisitive eyes. Sitting 
in a tree crotch just beyond the trail was a dark howler monkey, with 
a baby on her back, pushing the twig-leaves away from her face as 
she peered at me, gazing off into space when she saw me return her 
look. She stuffed some of the leaves into her mouth, as though she 
were taking her midday meal and I was of no consequence. She was 
silky-haired, and her face was serene, not wizened and frightened with 
the hopeless knowledge of other monkey folk. 

I was unafraid, with a still, listening sort of confidence that I had 
not known before. I knew somewhere in the back of my mind that 
to get even ten feet off the trail was almost certain to mean disaster, 
and that I could be hopelessly lost almost immediately. I knew too 
about bushmasters and jaguars, but they seemed to be part of the fears 
of men, and suddenly I did not belong to the world of men any longer. 
I was alone in something that I had been hungry to find, something 
I had understood only vaguely when the Karivis looked at me. 
Slowly I walked up the trail a few feet to a little break in the growth, 
and slipped through. Immediately I was out of sight of the trail, 
walking on a heavy mat of leaves and small branches, surrounded 
by the great living beingness that was the jungle. 

I do not know how long I stood so under the trees. There were 
no mosquitoes so high in the hills at that time of year. There was 
no stir of air. There was nothing to hurt or frighten me, and yet 
at first I held my breath in a tremulous awe. I listened, and nothing 
moved, I slowly turned about and saw a long, mottled shape 
materialize out of the mottled shadows and drift way into darker 
shadows. And presently, as I stood, the jungle began to go about 
its own way again, as though it had taken a deep breath when I 
intruded into the heart of it, watched for a moment, and then, accepting 
me, gone on about its own breathing, its own serene living. I felt 
a tremendous excitement, and a comfort, as one might feel on walking 
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To Listen and To Be 


into a room where there had been fearsome sounds, only to find in 
it the warm calm welcome of a place one had always known. 

Perhaps some primordial sense in me responded to the steamy 
warmth of this cradle of life, this womb out of which had grown 
from time’s own beginning all things that live. Perhaps I had slipped 
out of the outer sheath of humanness and stood, not entirely myself 
but a girl-child only, in the warm bath of fecundity that was the 
core of the jungle. Perhaps that was what the Karivis meant to 
happen when they sent their own children alone into the jungle to 
listen, and to be. . 

Nothing more happened. It did not need to. I was surrounded 
by something that was not movement or sound or colour but a silent, 
intense awareness. 

Presently I looked down. At my feet, newly fallen on the deep 
humus, lay a large tacalate seed, the red-brown bean from the tacalate 
vine that carried clean water in its great winding stem. The seed 
was as big as the palm of my hand, and I held it there, gently touching 
its smooth, shiny surface with my fingers, discovering for the first 
time the meaning of a dark brown seed. For a moment I thought | 
would take it with me, a talisman. And then I knew not to, and laid 
it carefully back on the moist ground. 

After that I went back to the trail, slipping through the break in the 
jungle as easily as 1had come. It was no trouble for me to know the 
way back. I simply returned, but how I could not have said. How 
you return like that I still cannot tell anyone, for once inside jungle 
it all looks the same, and each tree is just like the last one passed. 

The trail was empty as I went back, but I knew the Karivis were not 
far from me. They had their own ways of going. 

At the papaya grove San Leandro spread out before me, open in 
the morning sun. A woman crossed far down the village, her bright 
embroidered blouse a slash of colour against the green. 

I went and sat in the shade by the breadfruit tree. Charlie was 
castigating some recalcitrant in the back yard, and somewhere far off 
the spider monkeys set up a chattering. Lucia came to look for me, 
anxious and doubtful. She stood under the tree a long time staring 
at me before she asked, “‘ Did you look for God?” 

But I could not answer, for there was nothing I could say. 
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Minting Time 
BY MAY SARTON 


In the warm summer afternoon, 

To hold such riches in our hands 
We stagger, let some apples fall, 
Confused and dazzled with it all, 
Where late sun lies in dappled bands 
On grass no one had time to mow. 
Now all is burden, all is boon, 

We laugh and stumble as we go, 
Apples above, pumpkins below. 


Rich and complex the ripening fall, 
When air is dusty with leaf-gold, 
Shifting and dancing all in flutter 
And we half-blinded by the glitter, 
For there is so much life to hold 
We do not count the tumbled loss— 
Orchards ourselves, as prodigal— 
And hardly notice as we pass 

That youth is falling to the grass. 


But only breathe more deeply now 
The season’s open amplitude, 
Thinking how we shall soon be pent 
Within for love’s great argument, 
Harvest the richness in our blood, 
And like bees in their complex home, 
Hive all our sweetness against snow, 
Savour wild honey at its prime, 

The minted gold of captured time. 


Franz, a Goose 


BY MAY SARTON 


It is contagious as a dance, 

The morning exultation of the goose 
Whose inappropriate name is Franz. 
Daily he comes, majestic and snow-white, 
To put his private pond to use, 

To stand alone within the rite, 

And make ovations to pure self-delight. 


As one long waving sleeve, he dips 

Soft neck, blue eyes, and orange beak 

Deep into waters where the magic sleeps, 
Now up, now down in hieratic bliss, 

Gives them the dark caress they seek, 

Then lifts that giant arm, weapon and grace 
To shake a rain of diamonds to the grass. 


Can one describe superb-as-these ablutions, 

This royal pomp as a mere daily wash ? 

The liquid phrase, the lovely repetitions ? 

His squawks are murmurs now. He sings. 
Then with one huge triumphant splash 

Enters the pond and beats his wings : 

“I am the goose of geese, the king of kings!” 


Who could resist such pride or pull it down ? 
Yet who resist one tentative caress, 

To touch the silken neck that wears a crown ? 
I dare the irresistible in play, 


May Sarton 
To meet a cold blue eye and blazing hiss. 
His person rises up in terrible dismay 
And talks of the indignity all day. 


Followed at just two paces by his queen 
(Uxorious murmurs lead her gently on), 

He makes his progress like a paladin, 

Explains, complains of the awesome caress 
And how pomp trembled yet achieved disdain, 
Assures her that he gave a fatal hiss, 

Assures himself what a great goose he is. 
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The Luck of Ivor Cross 


BY ALLAN WELLS 


HENEVER he entered the clubroom a stir of amusement 
would interrupt the conversation and someone would call : 

“How much d’you rook ’em for today, Ivor ?” 

Unperturbed, he would walk to the bar, a fork of dark hair sprout- 
ing from his crown, and order his pint. 

At the garage his daily two-shilling deficit was a standing joke, 
ranking in popularity with the story of the driver who had jolted 
the General Manager clean off the platform, or the clippie who had 
punched the pound note instead of the ticket. Only it lasted much 
longer, because, like the sunrise, it happened every day. 

**You’re about two bob down, Mr. Cross.” 

Almost without being told he would reach for his money and hand 
it over. To save trouble he even began to make the adjustment 
before his cash was counted. But still the laconic verdict came 
after the piles of copper and silver. had been checked : 

bob down, Mr. Cross.” 

He was so used to it, it hardly seemed to matter any more. Four 
shillings, even five shillings a day would not have been too much to 
give in exchange for security, peace of mind. Anything was better 
than argument or worry. 

Ever since army days the platform had been his life. There were 
mornings when he got up with the sparrows, clawing the sleep from 
his doughy, schoolboy face, tumbling into the street to breathe new- 
day air untainted by industry or the stale exhalations of human lungs. 
Life was good then. Jolting along on the platform he seemed to 
bring each section of the city to wakefulness with the sharp, dynamic 
ting! of his bell. 

Each day was like a new-old journey, a necklace of little joys 
struck out on a string : always something to look forward to, faces 
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Allan Wells 


both fresh and familiar, no dullness even in the dullest weather. 
Regularly he forked out his two shillings, rewarding a kindly 
Providence for her bounty. 

Then, at twenty-eight he married. There was no fuss or ostenta- 
tion, just a simple ceremony at the big Victorian church in whose 
shadow he had lived all his life, followed by a knife-and-fork reception 
in the assembly rooms over the billiards hall. 

“You done it now, boy!’ The lads thronged round him, rosy 
with beer, glad to find something new to rag him about. “It'll 
cost you more than two bob to get out of this little lot !” 

Seeing Elsie watching him from the opposite corner he had an 
odd sense of division, like a cake neatly sliced in two, waiting to be 
devoured by a pair of hungry mouths. 


* * * * * 


Their home was a tiny cramped affair with fretted gables and a big 
hydrangea in the front garden. There was no honeymoon. Instead 
he rolled up his sleeves and painted the sagging wooden rail outside 
the bedroom window, and tidied the garden. 

Soon, although not too soon for him, work called him back to the 
platform. He took out his blue peaked cap and brushed his tunic. 

““Why don’t you change at the garage?” 

There was a critical look in her eyes : eyes as brown as the paint 
he had plastered on the banister. Suddenly, for the first time, the 
uniform made him feel uncomfortable, almost ashamed. 

“It’s quicker this way, Elsic. All the boys do it.” 

“But it means walking through the street. . . . Dressed like 
that.” 

The brown-paint eyes shone with disdain and the crimped hair 
seemed to stand on end with disapproval. 

“T’ve always changed at home. What’s wrong with it?” 

“T's... It’s . . . Oh, I don’t know. Anyway, I wish you 
wouldn’t !”” 

Surely just asking should be enough ? It was all very well his being 
a bus conductor but there was no need to flaunt it in people’s faces. 
Plenty of girls she knew had married bank clerks or draughtsmen. 

“I gotta go or I shall be late.” 
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The Luck of Ivor Cross 


He moved towards her doubtfully and planted a wet nuptial mark 
on a cheek stony with disapproval. 

Always his uniform had the same effect : the hostile hypnotic look 
in her eyes as if by an effort of will she would transform the blue 
serge into a well-cut suit of flannel or hopsack. 

On Tuesdays they would walk arm-in-arm down the road to visit 
her mother who lived in a little house very similar to their own 
about half a mile away. 

““ Well, how’s the bathroom coming, Ivor ?” 

“Not too bad, Mother. I’m just finishing the painting.” 

Their visits to her mother’s were like the blank periods of waiting 
at the terminus after each run. For the moment, the necklace of 
little joys lay unseen in its casket, muffling life in a dark velvety box, 
causing him a dull regret. 

“You are miserable these days, Ivor. Mum says she can hardly 
get a word out of you.” 

Her criticism always hurt him deeply, making him reach for some 
sort of two-shilling salve to smear on the wound of her unhappiness. 
Mustn’t forget her mother’s birthday, he thought. Take ’em both 
round to The Sawmill for a drink. They like it there. 

“But you're not coming in your uniform?” 

Uniforms and the ritual of drinking were so inseparable in his mind 
that he had quite forgotten to change. 

Broad arms folded across her chest in a buttress of hostility, his wife 
decided in that moment that he must give up the buses for good. 

““ Well, Ivor, finished that painting yet?” 

Always the conversation in her mother’s little living-room was the 
same: painting, gardening, the cost of meat, the mortgage on the 
house—everything as flat and dead as the glazed roses round the 
fireplace. 

Then one Tuesday something different happened. From the big 
tapestried chair beside the hearth, a new face peered at him with 
darting curiosity. 

“* Come and meet Uncle Sydney, Ivor. He’s got something to ask 

ou. 

: Puzzled to see a stranger in the little room he went over and shook 


hands, 
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Allan Wells 


“T’m not really her uncle, you know.” Uncle Sydney put an arm 
round Elsie’s broad shoulders. ‘“* Always called me Uncle since she 
was a kid.” 

They sat down to tea at the little gate-leg table, their appetites 
quickening at the sight of corned-beef salad and dishes of strawberry 
jam. Uncle Sydney had brought a watery plate of winkles from the 
stall on his way from the Post Office. 

“Well now, Ivor, I hear you’re on the buses.” 

The pin sank deep into the curly shell, and suddenly he could have 
cried out with a sort of vicarious pain. 

“That’s right.” 

“Like it?” 

“It’s not bad, you know. Get a bit fed up at times.” 

It wasn’t true, but dimly he felt that another coin was due on 
Elsie’s pile. 

“How would you fecl about a change, Ivor? Something a bit 
better—a bit more ambitious.” 

The word brought a pink glow to Elsie’s stony cheeks. 

“Well, I dunno.” 

A sandy dob of flesh twirled from the shell and disappeared in 
Uncle Sydney’s squashy little mouth. Ivor hadn’t touched a morsel. 
A sickness of apprehension was rising in his throat, drawing his eyes 
to the bland neutrality of the white tablecloth. 

“* My lad at the Post Office leaves next week. Thought you might 
like to take it on. You're used to handling money. I look after the 
shop side—the grocery and provisions—and you do the stamps and 
pensions. It’s a good opportunity.” 

Ambition! Opportunity! To Elsie these were words more 
exciting, more nourishing to her proud appetite than all the winkles 
in the Atlantic. 

“Well, I dunno...” 

“It’s a White Collar job, Ivor.” 

Elsic’s tone was hushed, respectful, with a hint of shocked outrage 
at his seeming indifference and ingratitude. Nevertheless a glint of 
triumph illuminated her eyes. Already she could see him packing 
up the uniform and taking it back to the garage. 

“T don’t know as it would suit me working inside.” 
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The Luck of Ivor Cross 
A foetus-like blob of sea-snail waved before his eyes, bringing an 


acid squirt of revulsion. 

“* Buses are inside, aren’t they ?” 

It needed only one snip to cut the necklace of delights and send 
each pearly encounter rolling into the darkness. 

“Well, I suppose they are, in a way.” 

“Right then, that’s settled.” 

Uncle Sydney pushed aside his plate of empty shells and plastered 
a slice of bread and butter with strawberry jam. 

““ When can you start?” 


* * * * * 


Eyes twinkling behind the Post Office grille, Uncle Sydney looked 
very like a caged squirrel, excited at the prospect of nuts. 

“Four threepennies, an air mail letter and a half of short back? 
Certainly Mrs. Hogg. How’s that leg of yours, my dear ?”’ 

Back and forth he scurried between grille and slicing machine, 
transferring smudges of bacon fat to postal orders, and bits of stamp 
paper to packets of soup and tins of sardines. Squirrel-like, with a 
sort of interrupted deliberation, he darted smoothly from one side 
of the shop to the other, freezing now and again into the protective 
background of brown paintwork like a cautious, well-adapted 
animal. 

“* Now it’s quite simple, Ivor. You've got your Post Office stock, 
your cash and your account book, and at the end of every weck you 
balance it all up, see? Let’s take the stock first. Here’s the postage 
stamps.” 

A heavy cloth-bound book was flourished before his eyes. 

** All in rows of half-a-doz, see? To check up, you just count 
the number of double rows and call the pence shillings. A dozen 
threepences, three bob, see?” 

Uncle Sydney’s stiff little fingers scurried down the page of stamps 
with the speed of an escaping crab. 

**So that’s three bob, six, nine, twelve, fifteen bob, and three 
stamps left over is ninepence—fifteen and nine. Got it? Right! | 
Now we'll do the fourpennies.” 

Like bolts of finely printed fabric, dazzling, many-coloured, the 
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Allan Wells 


sheets of stamps flashed before his eyes, their thousand royal faces 
staring out with frigid incomprehension. 

The counter and the tall chest behind were vast nests of little 
drawers and boxes which Uncle Sydney pulled open one after the 
other with delicate movements of his stiff, claw-like fingers. With 
kaleidoscopic confusion, insurance stamps, savings certificates and 
order forms flashed before Ivor’s eyes, leaving a confused blur of 
colour as if a fistful of confetti had been stuffed painfully into his skull. 

Now Uncle Sydney brandished a large mauve envelope, perforated 
with holes the size of a sixpence. 

“‘Here’s what you use for the account, end of each week. Just 
copy it out of the ledger, seal it in this envelope, and Bob’s your 
uncle !”” 

After a fortnight he was left to manage on his own. Standing all 
day behind the black iron grille he suffered a slow paralysing depression 
as if the criss-cross iron fingers were creeping outwards, over and 
around him, closing him in a cold menacing embrace. Here was no 
necklace of traveller’s joys to be caressed with loving fingers in slow 
familiar succession like a rosary, but only the festoons of mops and 
plastic tidies, the spindly wire stands with tinned fruit and spaghetti 
packets, the ching ! of the slicing machine punctuating Uncle Sydney’s 
shrill, ingratiating voice... . 

“You ought to start wearing a suit, Ivor. You don’t look right 
in that jacket.” 

It was the second time she had said it. Dumbly he went round to 
the outfitters with her and bought a clerical grey with narrow lapels 
and a ticket pocket. 


“It’s like being a bank clerk really. People expect you to dress 
a bit decent.” 

Every day he wore the suit, feeling like an impostor sporting a 
spurious decoration. Seeing it, Uncle Sydney grunted with approval : 
he liked a bit of ambition. The old ladies coming for their pensions 
sniffed and gave him a watery stare through the lacy network of the 
grille. 

“Well, Ivor, how’s it going? Getting on all right?” 

With Elsie watching, it was impossible to tell his mother-in-law 
the truth. 
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The Luck of Ivor Cross 


“Very well, Mother. I’m doing all right.” 
“Don’t he look smart, Mum? I told him he ought to have a suit.” 
“OF course, Elsie. You done quite right.” 
As the days lengthened into weeks he began to wonder seriously 


how it would all turn out. Dimly he realised that with hundreds of | 
pounds passing through his hands every week he had no hope of 


making the books balance. He thought of the eighty-pound order he 
had paid the day previously, the hundreds in old age and retirement 
pensions, the air mail letters, stamped envelopes and cards he had 
sold : money pouring in, money pouring out, stock, cash, notes, silver. 
Who but a schoolmaster could possibly keep track of it ? 

“Well, Ivor, me boy, it’s up to you this week. Let’s see what sort 
of a fist you can make of it.” 

Cramming a greasy trilby on to his egg-bald head, Uncle Sydney 
stepped into the street, tinkling the little bell as he went. 

Through the stale square of garden behind the Post Office, a mild 
orange light shone on the grey-suited figure at the counter. Alone, 
he counted through the stamps and orders with fingers which seemed 
to have lost all feeling. As he stretched for the ledger account, an 
inner core of despair seemed to turn over in his stomach, making him 
shudder with sudden loathing. 

Could he possibly be fifty pounds down in a single week? The 
figures were there before him, grinning with rounded checks. _Fifty- 
seven pounds to be exact. He thought of his bank balance of twelve 
pounds ten. Slowly he began to go through the figures again. 

After two hours’ work it had narrowed down to two pounds four 
and three halfpence. Beyond that it would not go. There was 
nothing for it : he took the money from his pocket and put it quickly 
into the till. 


* * * * * 


“* Look here, Ivor, boy, the account’s come back from Head Office 
—wrong, see. We'd better go over the books.” 
In and out the little drawers popped as Uncle Sydney totted up 
the stock and checked it against the cash. 
“This ain’t right, boy. You only got eight of these certificates, 
not nine. Haven’t sold any this week, have you?” 
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Allan Wells 


By the time Uncle Sydney had finished there was another dis- 
crepancy of twelve and fourpence halfpenny. 

“T suppose I'll have to put it in.” 

Ivor fumbled in his pocket, secretly relieved that it wasn’t more. 

“Well, it seems a bit hard, lad.” 

In the end, Ivor put in ten shillings and Uncle Sydney made up the 
balance. 

Towards the end of the week he began to feel unwell. A sort of 
weakness seemed to be draining him, making him tired in the even- 
ings, shaking him with vertigo when he stood up too quickly. 

“I’m not too grand, Else. Think I'll pop round to the doctor’s.” 

“Why, what’s wrong then ?”’ 

“Dunno really. Just don’t feel too good.” 

Elsie scraped the remains of his dinner into the scrap bowl, making 
an angry rasp of metal on crockery. 

“ That’s all very well, but what'll Uncle Sydney do? You can’t 
go off sick when you've only just started.” 

It was as if the motherly protection of cool white sheets had been 
ripped from his limbs, leaving him naked and trembling. 

“ But I tell you I ain’t right, Else. Want me to go on till I drop?” 

A confused sense of guilt made him exaggerate beyond all measure. 
He longed for a terrible symptom to show her ; a purple swelling 
or some foul eruption on his skin. He realised suddenly that it was 
the first time he had spoken sharply to her. Putting out a hand he 
felt only the tense hardness of her shoulder under the thin cotton 
blouse. 

From a slow start, the week had plunged headlong into Saturday 
like an express train. As Uncle Sydney made up his shop books, 
Ivor felt a buzzing cloud of fears settle round his head like an angry 
swarm of wasps. 

“You'll be all right this week, Ivor, boy. Everyone mucks it up 
first time. Takes a week or two to settle in.” 

The bell of Uncle Sydney’s departure tinkled like a summons to 
the death cell. Ivor worked through the books in a foam of per- 
spiration, not stopping to check, almost willing them to be wrong. 
Surely he couldn’t have sold all that stock ? Only two forty-shilling 
postal orders left. How easy it was to hand over two by mistake : 
III 
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The Luck of Ivor Cross 


people would never bring them back !_ With all he had paid out and 
sold during the week, the account was bound to be wrong. 
And wrong it was—to the tune of forty pounds nine and eightpence. 
It was stupefying : far bigger than it had ever been before. Why not 
four hundred or four thousand, he thought. In an access of desperation 
he tore up the account sheet and flung it in the waste-paper basket, 
Then, locking the safe, he went round to the doctor’s surgery. 


* 


* * * 


* 


““He’s says it’s me job, Else; I didn’t ought to go on.” 

Only the ticking of the clock disturbed the silence in the airless 
little room. Imprisoned behind the net curtain, a moth flapped 
noiselessly at the window, trying vainly to get out. 

She was sitting straight-backed in her chair, her eyes as dead and 
hard as the two little mahogany ash-trays they had been given as a 
wedding present. 

“What does he mean, your job? Not unhealthy, is it?” 

““Tt’s the worry, he says. I shouldn’t have the worry.” 

Standing up irritably she seemed to tower over him, casting a 
broad shadow from which his face gleamed damply like a suet 
pudding. 

“ Well, I don’t know what next. If you can’t do your job, what 
can you do? Handling money didn’t hurt you on the buses, did it? 
It’s bound to be a bit harder at first. You'll just have to get used to 
it, that’s all.” 

And so, tired out and desperate, he went back to it. 

Days of dreariness and depression, an endless frieze of faces drifting 
across the grille like visitors at a zoo: realising his incompetence, 
Uncle Sydney began to help out on Saturdays, slapping the litre 
drawers in and out with undisguised fury, treading on Ivor’s toes as 
he scurried back and forth. 

“Look lively there, lad. There’s the stock to order yet.” 

Gradually the ease of their relationship hardened into a tight cord 
of mutual resentment. Instead of letting him off early when things 
were slack Uncle Sydney began to give him jobs in the shop : clean- 
ing the shelves, stacking tins, sweeping the front or cleaning the 
windows. 
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He began to dread the sharp voice and darting look of fury which 
his omissions and miscalculations inevitably called forth. 

“Well, I don’t know how you've got through, my lad. Had to 
move sharper than that on the buses, didn’t you ?” 

The buses : always it was the buses when he was slow or stupid. 
Gradually Uncle Sydney built up a repertoire of ill-natured witticisms 
which he flung out unceasingly from behind the slicing machine. 

“Talk about a slow-coach: buses aren’t in it!” 

Trudging home past the bus-stop he would yearn for the swell of 
the platform under his feet, the slap of the moneybag against his 
thigh, the keen air of the city on autumn mornings. 

“ And how’s Ivor? Still with Uncle Sydney ?” 

He could barely face his mother-in-law these days. He replied in 
monosyllables, dreading the reproach that would rise to Elsie’s lips 
at the slightest sign of rebellion. 

Then Uncle Sydney went down with the flu and he had to manage 
all on his own, not only the Post Office but the shop as well. Elsie 
came in to help him, staring round the shop with an acquisitive gleam 
in her eyes as if she fancied it her own. 

“Ivor! The man from the bacon company’s here.” 

The workings of the shop were still a complete mystery to him. 
He found out that not only do you sell things in a shop, but that you 
must buy them as well. He ordered indiscriminately, taking anything 
that was offered. From the Post Office came constant complaints 
about his leaving the counter unattended to speak to representatives 
or to help Elsie with a rush of work in the shop. 

Every day the goods he had ordered were pouring in, filling the 
storeroom to capacity, overflowing into the shop, standing waist-high 
before the counters. In every corner, empty cases and bottles piled 
up, never sorted when the men came to collect. Soon it was almost 
impossible for customers to get into the shop. 

And every week the Post Office account was pounds out, sometimes 
two, sometimes three or four. He had long ago drawn all his savings 
from the bank. 

“Now, Ivor, you’re not to stay too late tonight. Remember 
there’s my party at Mum’s.” 

The thought of another weekly account had crushed Elsie’s birthday 
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completely from his mind. He worked through the stock slowly, 
wondering how he was to make up the inevitable discrepancy. 

An hour later he saw that he was three pounds down. The shadows 
were lengthening in the shop, the last of the daylight streaming over 
the piles of cases to form an uneven battlement of blackness across 
the counter. It would have been easy just to alter the cash balance 
in the book and leave it at that. But next week there would be 
another three pounds, and the week after, another. Neglected, the 
discrepancy would soon amount to hundreds. 

Suddenly he thought of the other till, Uncle Sydney’s shop till, 
crammed with the day’s takings. He walked behind the long wooden 
counter, clicked open the drawer and plunged his hands deep into 
the crisp notes. A sort of savage fury tightened his nerves, so that 
his fingers closed over the wad of money. Frightened by alien 
thoughts he withdrew his hand sharply and was stupefied to sce three 
pound notes screwed untidily in his fingers. 

Slowly he walked back to the Post Office counter. 

Hearing the key in the lock, he thought it was Elsie coming to 
fetch him for the party. He crammed the notes quickly into his 
pocket and stood blinking in the half light, straining to see who was 
there. 

“Damn me, damn me, what's happened here? Where’s all this 
stuff come from ?”’ 

Pale and hunched up like a squirrel after a long hard winter, Uncle 
Sydney was standing on the threshold staring unbelievingly at the 
piles of goods that stood almost ceiling high in every part of the 
shop. 

As he tottered weakly behind the counter, his eyes darted suspiciously 
to the hand still stuffed in Ivor’s pocket. 

“Here, what have you got there, my lad?” 

Reaching forward with a shrunken hand, he clutched at Ivor's 


arm. Ivor’s hand slipped from his pocket, and three pound notes 
fell to the floor. 


* * * * * 


In the dim cone of light from the standard lamp, the six faces 
glowed like a string of paper lanterns. At the piano, yellow as new 
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boxwood in the unflattering light, sat the music teacher from next 
door, called in to provide music for Elsie’s party. Most of the others 
were aunts and uncles whom Ivor scarcely knew. 

“Well! I thought you weren’t going to be late !”’ 

Elsie wore her best dress, a ballet-style pink affair in which her 
shoulders and bosom appeared enormous. 

“You've done it now, Ivor.” 

“Blimey, wait till she gets you home.” 

It was the sort of banter he had been used to all his life. 

The beer fizzed frothily into thick half-pint tumblers and one of 
the aunts came round with a tray of sandwiches. 

“Here you are, Ivor. Build yourself up a bit.” 

He grinned automatically : then his face suddenly froze with pain 
as some membrane in his stomach, stretched beyond its limit, seemed 
to burst with a fiery pain and let out a hot gush of blood. Clutching 
his side, he stumbled to the back of the room, away from the circle 
of light. 

“What about one of the old ones, Ida?” 

“Yes, come on, Ida,” they all chorused. “‘ Let’s have something 
we know.” 

The pianist played a wheezy run, and Elsie’s mother got up and 
sang ‘Lily of Laguna.’ 7 

As the chorus rang out, a residual core of sound seemed to collect, 
expanding like waterlogged grain, pressing against the dim walls of 
the tiny front room. Leaning against the sideboard, dowsing the 
pain in his stomach with frothy gulps of beer, Ivor felt himself pushed 
away into the darkness by the thick crust of sound. Now, as he 
listened, the black fork of hair sprouting untidily from his crown, a 
liquid echo gradually interlaced the chorus, as if the singers had 
magically floated off on some raft, receding into the depths of the 
night. 

“Here, Mother, what about those mince pies ?” 

A scream of laughter greeted Elsie’s question. Her passion for 
mince pies, which she cooked and ate in vast quantities in and out of 
season, was a common family joke. Now, brought in from the 
kitchen, the pastries were blackened and shrunken, filling the room 
with the odour of burnt sugar and fat. With a chorus of “‘ O-o-oh!s”’ 
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which swooped down like disappointed birds, the guests poked and 

dropped them, burning their fingers, juggling them like hot potatoes, 

finally opening them and picking at their smoking contents. 
“Well now, Ivor. Still with Uncle Sydney ?” 


Now that it was possible to say no, Ivor was unable to frame the 
answer. 


“Well, you know...” 

The hook of the question had him by the stomach, digging fiercely 
into the tender, damaged membrane, sending up fiery fingers which 
tore the breath from his throat. 

“Expect you'll be getting promotion shortly.” 

A gust of laughter greeted this sally : even the beer bottles, newly 
opened by a fat uncle with a copious thirst, frothed with mirth. 

“Come on, Mum. What about another song.” 

Elsie’s brother had come in from the kitchen, dressed in some of 
his mother’s clothes, perpetuating a pantomime joke that had lasted 
the family for generations and looked like never ending. Amid 
much jostling and shouting, and with squeals of laughter, the clothes 
were ripped from his back to exhibit a false bosom, cunningly made 


up of tea cosies. 


Knees up, Mother Brown ! 
Knees up, Mother Brown ! 


The little room rocked, the shadows of the singers dancing gro- 
tesquely in the jolting light of the standard lamp. 

“Well, you took long enough to get here.” 

Flushed with the unaccustomed drink, Elsie had come away from 
the piano and was leaning heavily against him with clumsy affection. 
The weight of her was like an inert sack of bone, crushing him down 
so that he could hardly breathe. 

“Well, there was the account to do, Else . 

A demoniac multi-pronged trident jabbed fra at his stomach, 
its flaming points almost smothered in an acid sheet of pain. 

“Uncle Sydney’ll be back soon, and you'll be able to take things 
a bit easier. Think how pleased he'll be with the way you've kept 
things going. Why, he ought to give you a rise!” 

At the piano they were tumbling over cach other, faces streaming 
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Life and Memory 


BY E. HELEN CRESSWELL 


It is difficult for the questing one to say 

Here is a rose, and I see here 

The end and the beginning, and it speaks to me 
Expecting reply, not conversation, and to say 
Here is beauty, there is no... 

And I want no more. 


Do you remember a day in the high wood 
Long ago, in a het sun, and the rooks 
Rocking and black endlessly in the leaves, 
And no one to tell you of another, 

An unseen life that I now tell you ? 


I am your memory in life ; like the sea I swing 
Sorting the curious shells on my green lawns, 

And I pluck back days to you for counting 

And telling their beauty like petals. 

Sometimes the minutes tick from my boughs like rain, 
Grey and ivory in my changing lights, 

Sometimes they fall slow with long beats 

Tied to the strings of waves on a cold shore. 

I am life, I am a calling to mind and the present, 
And I dwell in and love intricacy and excitement of 


thought. 


I know you, I said, and I know your restless face 
With its ungeometric moods, and the fast and slow 
of it, 


I 


E. Helen Cresswell 


And I know your whispers and stirs in the roots of 
my brain, 

The perpetual sifting of my hours and breathing. 

I realise now how you caught the word unspoken 

Wet from my lip, and the thought I dismissed 

Long ago, in a hot sun, and you now give me. 

I know you, and I know your mystery, 

Of the unspoken, unformed thoughts you have 

That you gleaned without me in a hot sun 

A century ago, and I half remember. 

You are older than I, memory, and your fingers 

Run through sands I have never known, and suddenly 

Pick out a grain and leave it where I shall find it. 

Are you here? Do you see the sun-shot dawn 

Furring the leaf, that is lit suddenly 

And darkens, and are you drawing 

The clean air that I give you? 


‘ 


Isak Dinesen : 


The Scheherazade of Our Times 


BY CURTIS CATE 


AZING out over the pyramid of books piled up before him like 
Cyecoumn leaves, a French literary critic was recently moved to 
remark that he felt like a swimmer who throws himself into the water 
at Brest and pushes out towards America, knowing full well that he 
will never get there. The months would inexorably pass, Christmas 
would come and go, and before he knew it another annual harvest 
would have accumulated on his desk before he had finished wading 
through the previous year’s crop. I have never tried to swim the 
Atlantic nor been a regular reviewer of books, but I sympathise with 
this gentleman’s plight and with that of all those critics who may at 
one time or another have shared his sinking feeling, have thought of 
the hundreds upon hundreds of classics lying unread on library shelves, 
and have sighed : “* Why must people write so much ?”’ 

The Industrial Revolution, it seems, has finally caught up with the 
world of letters. Writing, and above all, novel writing, is no longer 
simply a vocation ; it has become a business, a profession. Its devotees, 
the literary professionals, are no longer the masters of an art so much 
as the slaves of a job. A century or more ago, when writers were 
persons of independent means or could, like artists and composers, 
seck out the patronage of some generous Maecenas, there was far less 
immediate pressure and it did not matter so much if the leisurely 
products of their pens were terribly good or bad or whether they sold 
200 or $00 copies; often it was more important that they should be 
good raconteurs and make lively dinner companions. But today for 
the literary professionals it is often a matter of life and death that they 
should get into mass-production as rapidly as possible, and that, even if 
they miss with their first, they should hit the jack-pot with their third 
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or fourth book. This is as true of a prolific writer like Somerset 
Maugham as it is of a parsimonious author like James Gould Cozzens. 
Cozzens, indeed, may well be the prototype of the literary professional 
who sets out, while still at college, with grim, lock-jawed determina- 
tion, to write his first novel and thus prove to the world that he has 
been blessed by the Muses, who learns every trick of the trade, then 
turns his back on the world and spends eight lonely years trying to 
scale the slippery heights of Parnassus, only to end up, in a moment of 
Olympian triumph, brandishing a truly awe-inspiring, but to some a 
monumentally unreadable book. 

At the opposite pole of today’s literary firmament there shines the 
still, pale star of Isak Dinesen. This is someone who could never be 
accused of literary professionalism, but who has always been an un- 
seeded player, a gifted outsider, a glorious amateur. She never went to 
college or took a course in ‘ Creative Writing,’ yet she has digested 
more of the great books of the world than many of our Ph.D’s. 
Though she did, when she was young, dash off a few short stories, it 
was in a spirit of springtime rapture and it did not occur to her until 
much later that it might be her destiny to be a writer. In a half-cen- 
tury of creative life she has contented herself with four books of stories 
and a book of reminiscences about Africa—that is, for those who like 
the language of Detroit, an average of one book per decade. To this 
we must add the only novel she has written; but this ‘ illegitimate 
child,’ as she likes to call it, was composed in such a mood of fun that 
she casually dictated it to a secretary, improvising chapter by chapter as 
she went along, at a time when her fortunes were at a low ebb and 
when she wanted to seek relief from the grim monotony of the Ger- 
man occupation of Denmark. When the novel was finally published 
at the end of the war, she played a final joke on her readers and critics 
by having it appear under a French pseudonym, that is, under a second 
nom de plume, since, like George Sand, she had already hidden behind a 
man’s name (Isak) when her first tales appeared. 

There is a somewhat cynical French proverb which says: A dix-huit 
ans on adore, 4 vingt ans on aime, a trente ans on désire, a quarante ans on 
refléchit. Isak Dinesen had done all these things, she had adored, 
loved, desired, and reflected before her first book was ever published. 
She was forty-nine years old when Seven Gothic Tales appeared (in 
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1934), and this may help to explain why this first-born of her literary 
offspring should have been a work of such perfection that, had she 
never put pen to paper again, it alone would have sufficed to assure her 
a solid, little niche in the pantheon of European fiction. If I were a 
teacher of English, I would give my students this book to read to re- 
assure them that not every would-be author of twenty can, or need try 
to, be a Rimbaud. 


* * * * * 


Emerson’s fanious dictum that creation is ninety-cight per cent per- 
spiration and two per cent inspiration may hold for philosophers, but I 
feel sure that for story-tellers it is radically false. It was probably some 
such literary axiom which led Mr. Cozzens astray, for By Love Pos- 
sessed would far more aptly have been entitled By Labour Possessed. 
Isak Dinesen knows as well as anyone that a story-teller must be pre- 
pared to sweat blood, and that he must work at his tale as the painter 
works at his canvas or the potter at his clay. But if there is one divin- 
ity she would be ready to enthrone above all others it is Inspiration, 
The greatest compliment she has ever found to pay to God has been to 
say of Him that “ He has a greater imagination than we do.” 

In Isak Dinesen the story-telling instinct is without doubt a Heaven- 
sent gift of grace. She was born with an improvident imagination. 
as moving and restless as the unquiet sea. It is an imagination charged 
with such energy that it refuses to lie down and be still at night when 
she goes to bed, but billows up in great, overpowering dreams. “ The 
moment I fall asleep,”’ she told me not long ago, “ I have lovely dreams. 
I hardly know what people mean when they say they have nightmares. 
I only have them occasionally, when I am ill or suffer from a high 
fever. .. . You know,” she continued, tiptoeing softly along the same 
chain of thought, “I do think in modern art that painters are specialis- 
ing much too much in nightmares. I don’t like nightmares and I don’t 
think nightmares sufficiently important to make a subject for art. 
Anyone can have a nightmare, then it is over.” 

We are a long way here from the dark, gloomy universe of Franz 
Kafka and from that morbid introspection which has cast its pall over 
so much of modern literature and art. For Isak Dinesen is one of 
those happy mortals whom Thomas Mann liked to call ‘ the children 
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of sunlight, the children of the Gods.’ : those blessed, not cursed, by 
the gift of creation. She belongs with Shakespeare and Goethe, not 
with Dostoevski and Nietzsche. 

One often hears it said that before setting out to write a novel, the 
aspiring writer should first cut his teeth on the compact grist of the 
short story. But how often do we hear it suggested that before writing 
short stories one should begin by telling them? Yet it was thus that 
the bards of old learned to relate their myths and sagas, that the trouba- 
dours perfected their romances, and that the story-tellers of Baghdad 
and Isfahan accumulated their stock of deathless tales. This is the 
oldest literary school in the world, and it was in this school—almost 
the only school she ever attended—that Isak Dinesen learned her craft, 
when, as a solitary woman on a farm in far-off Kenya, she began 
entertaining her friends and her black African servants with her stories. 

In Out of Africa she has written of her great friend, the English big- 
game hunter and flyer, Denys Finch-Hatton : 


Denys had a trait of character which to me was very precious, he 
liked to hear a story told. For I have always thought that I might 
have cut a figure at the time of the plague of Florence. Fashions 
have changed, and the art of listening to a narrative has been lost 
inEurope. The Natives of Africa, who cannot read, have still got it ; 
if you begin to them: “There was a man who walked out on the 
plain, and there he met another man,’ you have them all with you, 
their minds running upon the unknown track of the men on the 
plain. But white people, even if they feel that they ought to, can- 
not listen to a recital. If they do not become fidgety, and remember 
things that should be done at once, they fall asleep. The same 
people will ask you for something to read, and may then sit all 
through an evening absorbed in any kind of print handed them; 
they will even then read a speech. They have become accustomed 
to take in their impressions by the eye. 


Isak Dinesen’s love of stories is so great that her tales are peopled 
with characters who like nothing so much as telling or listening to 
stories. Whence, I think, the presence of sailors and fishermen in so 
many of them ; for is not the mariner, as in Coleridge’s famous poem, 
the prototype of the eternal story-teller ? Thousands of years before 
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the printing-press was invented, the Ulysses and Sinbads of the world 
were plying the seven seas and filling the monotony of the long, star- [ 
filled nights with the recitations of their adventures. Only the desert } 
Bedouin, beneath the fire-filled dome of Heaven, feels the same word- } 
less solitude, the same craving for companionship and exchange of | 
fantasies in that soft, sunset hour when he sits crossed-legged by his { 
tent and his camels. It is probably not an accident that it is from these } 
two human archetypes—from the navigators of the oceans and the 
wanderers of the sands—that we have inherited a large part of our 
ancient literary lore : the Hellenic myths and the Norse sagas, the Old 
Testament stories and the Arabian Nights. 

It is to this great family of salt-creased mariners and sun-shrivelled 
story-tellers that Isak Dinesen belongs. Last winter, when she was in 
the United States, she would sometimes come into the living-room 
where she was staying and sitting down by a table would proceed to 
entertain the privileged guests invited in to meet her. “I shall tell 
you a story,” she would quietly begin, looking out over the assembled 
company with her incredibly large, hypnotic eyes. And out the 
story would come, as though pulled from a magician’s hat, each new 
word, each new sentence following effortlessly, faultlessly, on the 
footsteps of its predecessor, without hitch or hesitation. If there is 
such a thing as a born story-teller, then Isak Dinesen must come as 
close to being one as anybody in the contemporary world. She 
herself admires the modern novel and the good novelist—she once said 
that discovering Crome Yellow was like coming upon a rich, new 
flower—but she knows that her own art is different and far older. 
As she once gaily remarked to an interviewer : “I am really three 
thousand years old, and have dined with Socrates.” 


* * * * 


The author of Seven Gothic Tales was born some seventy-three years 
ago and given the name Karen Dinesen. Her father, Wilhelm Dines- 
en, came from an old country family of Jutland, that part of Denmark 
which thrusts its clenched fist into the cold, grey flank of the North 
Sea. From him she inherited a certain yearning for romance and 
adventure and a taste for letters. Like his father before him, Wilhelm 
Dinesen had embarked on a military career and at the age of seventeen, 
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as an officer in the Danish army, he received his baptism of fire in the 
war against Prussia of 1864. Determined to avenge little Denmark’s 
humiliation at the hands of Bismarck’s Prussia, he subsequently en- 
listed in the French army, only to taste the bitter pill of defeat a second 
time in the Franco-Prussian war. Now thoroughly disillusioned 
with Europe, he set sail for America, where he spent three years in 
Wisconsin as a trapper and fur-trader and founded a little village called 
Frydenlund (or ‘ Happy Grove’), which exists to this day. A charm- 
ing, idealised portrait of this gallant young officer has been preserved 
for us in the story Copenhagen Season (in Last Tales), in which he ap- 
pears under the disguise of Ib, the brother of the beautiful and golden- 
haired Drude, who in real life was Isak Dinesen’s godmother and aunt. 

The young daughter's upbringing was of that fruitfully haphazard 
kind so often found in the nineteenth century. Spurred on by her 
father and by his memory—for he died when she was only ten, leaving 
behind him a volume of memoirs about Paris and the Commune and a 
collection of ‘ hunting letters’ (Boganis’ Jagtbreve)—she browsed at 
will in the family library, devouring Shakespeare and Dante with the 
same indiscriminate relish. She received private instruction at home 
and was sent to Switzerland and England to perfect her knowledge of 
French, and of English, which she speaks and writes as fluently as her 
native tongue. (She usually writes her tales in English first, since it 
has a far richer vocabulary, and then translates them into Danish for her 
compatriots. ) 

At the age of twenty she published her first short stories in several 
Danish literary reviews, but, though they were well received by the 
editors, she had no particular desire to be a writer. Much of her time, 
in fact, was then devoted to painting, which she made a special trip to 
Paris to study—a biographical detail of no slight importance, since, 
along with her other gifts, Isak Dinesen is a lover and keen observer of 
nature and can make a landscape glow in words like a Ruysdael or a 
Gainsborough. 

In 1914 she was engaged to her cousin, Baron Bror Blixen, and to- 
gether they journeyed out to East Africa to start their married life. 
For the next seventeen years she lived on a large coffee farm in the 
highlands of Kenya, not far from Nairobi. It was love at first sight 
between Africa and herself. Here everything held and delighted her 
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artist's eye—the mighty, weightless, ever-changing clouds towering 
up above the distant, blue Ngong hills; the unfamiliar trees growing 
up, not in bows or cupolas, but in flat, horizontal layers ; the brilliant, 
diamond-studded nights and the African new moon lying on its back; 
the lumbering elephant, padding along as though it had an appoint- 
ment at the end of the world ; the royal lion, its face still red up to the 
ears from its dawn banquet ; the giraffe, looking like long-stemmed, 
speckled, gigantic flowers; the ‘ ballet’ of the black-crested cranes 
which, the ritual wing-beating dance completed, would rise from the 
ground and soar away like a flock of church bells, leaving behind 
them, as an echo of their flight, a faint chime from the clouds. Not 
least of all, the dances of the chalk-smeared Kikuyu or Masai, leaping 
about with their spears to the sound of flutes and drums, and the ever- 
lastingly baffling labyrinths of the native mind fascinated and enchanted 
her. 

Not all was beauty and light, however, during these Elysian years, 
Her marriage, to begin with, was not a success, and not long after the 
First World War, she and her husband were divorced. While he 
gave himself up to big-game hunting, she was left to protect some 
10,000 acres of farmland against the assaults of drought and locusts. 
From the start it was an uphill struggle, for only too late was it dis- 
covered that the plateau on which the farm was situated was too high 
for really successful coffee raising. The dreaded day finally arrived 
when, with death in her heart, she knew that she would have to sell the 
farm that had been her home for so many years and bid goodbye to 
her friends and to all her native servants, who had come to look upon 
her as some kind of divinity. As though this was not misfortune 
enough, just as she was preparing to tear herself away from Africa, 
her greatest friend, Denys Finch-Hatton, was killed in an aeroplane 
accident. The iron hand of Destiny—that deity which looms so 
large in Isak Dinesen’s stories—was ringing down the curtain on her 
African paradise, and well might she, like Pagliacci, now have cried: 
** Finita la commedia !”” 

Yet out of all these mingled joys and sorrows there sprang, like a 
Phoenix rising from its ashes, a book which does not stumble or limp, 
but which soars and sings. Bernardine Kielty, who visited the Dark 
Continent after reading Out of Africa, has said that she knew of no book 
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_not even by Joseph Conrad—that had so lyrically caught the spell of 
Africa. It may well have been this book of beautiful reminiscence, as 
much as Seven Gothic Tales, which preceded it, and Winter’s Tales, 
which followed it, which moved Hemingway to say, when he received 
the Nobel Prize for Literature, that it should have gone to Isak Dinesen. 

The ways of Providence are mysterious and the stony-hearted Neme- 
sis which brought Isak Dinesen back to her native Denmark in 1931 
may have secretly intended to free her from her myriad agricultural 
preoccupations in Kenya so that she could at last find the time to apply 
that final seal of perfection, that dernier coup de pouce, to the tales she 
had been telling her friends. After the publication of Winter’s Tales, 
which were smuggled out of occupied Denmark and published in the 
United States in the middle of the Second World War (1942), fifteen 
years were to elapse before she was ready to reopen her golden cage 
and let out a new flight of stories upon the world. This collection, 
which had an air of finality about it and was called Last Tales, was 
published in 1957. But it was followed one year later—as though a 
delightful surprise to both author and public—by another, smaller 
volume of five stories entitled Anecdotes of Destiny. 

“This is played on a lighter instrument,” she remarked to me re- 
cently. “You might say it was played on a flute, where the others 
were played on a violin or a ’cello.” And it is so indeed, for we have 
only to read The Immortal Story—the tale of a wealthy tea-trader ob- 
sessed with the idea of bringing literature to life and of playing the 
part of puppet-master with human beings—and compare its happy 
ending with that of The Poet (in Seven Gothic Tales), where a similar 
theme is worked out to a quite different and tragic conclusion against 
the sombre organ notes of Faust. 

Today Isak Dinesen lives, as she has done for the past quarter of a 
century, in the coastal village of Rungsted, in a tall-roofed, eighteenth- 
century house which was once an inn, where Denmark’s greatest lyric 
poet, Johannes Ewald, once lived as a lodger. A bare fifty yards away 
the shivering Baltic rolls its crooked wavelets against the bone-white 
strand, close to the road which leads from Copenhagen to Elsinore. 
When it is clear, the low, grey shore of Sweden is visible across 
the Sound, and the sail-boats in the distance look like huge sea- 
gulls dipping their pearly wings in the cold, luminous waves. It is an 
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exhilarating setting for one who loves the freedom of the ocean deep 
and the salt breath of the sea. 

Here, attended by great vases of flowers, old pictures of sailin 
schooners, and soft lace curtains which trail upon the floor like bridal 
trains—as though her living-room, like everything else in this life, had 
grown too small for her—she sits at peace with the world. But her 
hands, like Penelope’s, are busy still, weaving new fantasies on the 
ancient loom of myth. And it isa monumental tapestry she is working 
on today—‘‘a tremendously long novel,” she once described it, 
“made up of connected short tales: about two hundred of them,” 
Though a central plot runs through all of them, each chapter forms a 
whole that can be read on itsown. Albondocani—the name comes from 
the Arabian Nights—is the title she has chosen for this mosaic of a 
novel, which is set in Naples at the time when it was ruled by the 
Bourbon kings. If the live, creative spark that has sustained her 
through the maladies of the last few years can give her the strength 
to complete this ambitious design, it will provide a fitting grande 
finale to the life of one who, though small and frail, has always been a 
grande dame. Albondocani is Isak Dinesen’s swan song, her triumphant 
Ode to Joy, her own Ninth Symphony. 


* * * * * 


I have sometimes had people say to me that they find Isak Dinesen’s 
tales ‘ too artificial, too unreal.’ I am sorry for those who feel this 
way, for they have clearly been tainted by our particular mal de siécle— 
the one Albert Camus had in mind when, in The Fall, he suggests that 
the two archetypal sinners of our times are ‘ the fornicators and the 
readers of newspapers.’ Isak Dinesen’s stories are not written for 
newspaper readers—for those who read nothing else—nor will they be 
appreciated by them. They are not written for the stamp-collectors 
of facts nor for those lovers of statistics who feel uneasy when con- 
fronted with a page bare of percentages or whereon the sum or sub- 
traction of human happiness has not been calculated to the nearest 
decimal point. Far more are they written for those who, like the 
Queen in Alice through the Looking-Glass, are ready to believe six 
impossible things before breakfast. 

This is not to say that magic plays a major réle in her tales. It plays 
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3 far smaller réle in them than in Lewis Carroll’s imaginary universe. 
Though an occasional witch may appear, or a prioress suddenly as- 


f sailing f) sume the wizened mien of a monkey, the magic in Isak Dinesen’s 
¢ brid] |} stories is not essentially that of fairyland ; it is that of the proscenium. 
life, had Not long ago, in Rungsted, I asked her why she had thought of 
But her} calling her first book of stories Seven Gothic Tales, when in fact they 
on the § areall of them set in the nineteenth century. Was it because this age, 
vorking the age of her father and grandfather, was close enough to the memory 
bed it, J of her own youth to be brought back vividly to life, and at the same 
them,” time glamorous enough to make the stuff of fine stories? She looked 
forms 3 at me for a moment out of her extraordinarily deep, penetrating, owl- 
esfrom [| like eyes, eyes that have looked, unblinking, into the face of tragedy, 
\ic of 9 | and then said slowly : “ Yes, yes, I suppose you can say that, that it was 
by the an age I heard older people, an older generation, talking about. But 
ed her § it isn’t only that. I think it natural for authors to go back a bit in 
rrength f} time. Take Thackeray, for example, with Vanity Fair, or even with 
crande | Henry Esmond, though that was going a little further back, or Walter 
been a Scott—I don’t mean in his medieval novels, but in books like Guy 
nphant {| Mannering or The Heart of Midlothian, or Tolstoy in War and Peace. 


They were all times a bit before but still close to their own. . . . Yes, 
you can say that the nineteenth century made a playground for fine 
stories. The generation before my own has something fascinating for 
me. You know it so well, yet you say: ‘ Why did they behave like 
that?’ Now people are not interested in it any more. It is a world 
that is all gone.”” She paused as a wisp of distant memory drifted 
before her eyes. ‘‘ And when I used the word Gothic,” she went on 
in her peculiarly deep, mellow, almost oracular voice, “I didn’t mean 
the real Gothic, but the imitation of the Gothic, the Romantic age of 
Byron, the age of that man—what was his name ?—who built Straw- 
berry Hill, the age of the Gothic Revival.” 

The use of the word ‘ Gothic’ in the title of her first work was, as a 
matter of fact, anything but a literary affectation, for there is more of 
the genuine Gothic in Isak Dinesen’s stories than there is in The Castle 
of Otranto. The allusion to Horace Walpole, who was a fully eight- 
eenth-century man of letters, does, however, put us on the right track ; 
for it would be a mistake to think that the deliberately archaic language, 
particularly in the mode of speech, which so often characterises Isak 
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Dinesen’s tales, owes anything to the influence of nineteenth-century 
authors like Thackeray or Dickens. 

Though they are elaborately decked out in the rustling crinolines 
or riding-coats and top hats of the Napoleonic and Victorian ages 
Becky Sharp and Pickwick still seem strangely familiar to us. They 
seem to tread the same wet cobblestones and inhale the same dam ; 
foggy air one still encounters in the mews or lamp-lit squares of Chelsea, 
One can still rub elbows with rotund Pickwicks in the pubs, just as one 
can still match wits with lively Becky Sharps in the drawing-rooms of 
London. But with the characters of Isak Dinesen’s tales—with Prince 
Potenziani of The Roads around Pisa, with the Count in Sorrow-Aare, 
with the sculptor Angelo Santasilia in The Cloak, or with the actor, 
Herr Soerensen, in Tempests—we do not feel quite the same proximity. 
It is not simply that most of these figures belong, or strive to belong, 
to an aristocracy which has slowly foundered and been submerged by 
the rising tide of a triumphant bourgeoisie, of which Pickwick and 
Becky Sharp are two splendid prototypes. It is that what Thackeray 
and Dickens were trying to do was almost the precise opposite of what 
Isak Dinesen is after. She herself has remarked on it through the 
mouth of Cardinal Salviati, in The Cardinal’s First Tale : 


““ Madame,” says the Cardinal, addressing an early nineteenth- 
century lady, “I have been telling you a story. Stories have been 
told as long as speech has existed, and sans stories the human race 
would have perished, as it would have perished sans water. You 
will see the characters of the true story clearly, as if on a luminous 
and higher plane, and at the same time they may not look quite 
human, and you may well be a little afraid of them. That is all in 
the order of things. But I see, Madame,” he went on, “I see, 
today, a new art of narration, a novel literature and category of 
belles-lettres, dawning upon the world. It is, indeed, already with 
us, and it has gained great favour amongst the readers of our time. 
And this new art and literature—for the sake of the individual 
characters in the story, and in order to keep close to them and not 
be afraid—will be ready to sacrifice the story itself. 

“The individuals of the new books, and novels—one by one— 
are so close to the reader that he will feel a bodily warmth flowing 
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from them, and that he will take them to his bosom, and make 


them, in all situations of his life, his companions, friends and advisors. 
And while this interchange of sympathy goes on, the story itself 
loses ground and weight and in the end evaporates, like the bouquet 
of a noble wine, the bottle of which has been left uncorked.” 


It would be difficult for an author to define her own literary genre, 
and how it differs from the prevailing fashion, more simply and 
explicitly than Isak Dinesen has done here. Indeed, the recognition 
that the characters in the ‘ true ’ story—and that means, in the kind 
that she is writing—might ‘ look not quite human’ is an almost heroic 
piece of literary confession, and a ready-made answer to all those 
critics who have found her stories ‘artificial.’ “* Of course, they are 
artificial,” is her reply. ‘‘ They were meant to be, for such is the es- 
sence of the tale-telling art.”’ 

It is clear that this conscious endeavour to place her characters on a 
‘luminous and higher plane’ is something radically different from 
bringing them down to earth and into the parlour or living-room, as 
they were brought by Thackeray and Dickens, not to speak of the 
garage and the kitchen, where it has been left to the twentieth century 
to thrust them. It is the very opposite of the dominant aim of the 
nineteenth-century novelists, who sought to bring the eye of the 
spectator, the lens of the camera, into close-up focus with their char- 
acters ; a focus so intimate and concentrated that in the hands of Proust, 
who carried this tendency to its almost suicidal extreme, the lens be- 
comes immobilised and the author can spend three pages simply 
describing the various planes, slopes, and contours that a young girl’s 
cheek presents to the eye of the young man who is approaching his lips 
to kiss her. Isak Dinesen has deliberately withdrawn the camera a 
certain distance—even at the risk of ‘ dechumanising ’ her characters— 
in order that our contact with them should be less stifling, that the story 
plot might once more live and breathe, and that the figures themselves 
might once again be taken in, not in a mosaic of microscopic glimpses, 
but in a single glance, as heroic, archetypal wholes. 

Some time ago I was surprised, while reading an address given by 
Robert Edmund Jones, to come across a quotation from Isak Dinesen. 
It had never occurred to me to associate their two names together in 
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my mind, but in a flash it dawned on me why he had found in her a 
kindred soul. It was because this inspired metteur-en-scéne had im- 
mediately recognised in Isak Dinesen a passion for the artistically 
artificial, deliberately melodramatic, stylised world of the stage. We 
may not quite realise just what is happening when we open one of her 
books, but in fact we are softly sinking into the darkened pit at the 
magic moment when the footlights spring up and cast their golden 
glow out beyond the heavy, velvet folds of the lifting curtain towards 
the enchanted universe beyond. 

Isak Dinesen’s tales abound in allusions to the world of the theatre 
and it is clear that they are not just there as ornamental decoration or 
metaphorical flourishes. She shares the view that all men of the 
stage have instinctively acquired : that the world of the theatre is, in a 
way, a truer and more meaningful world than that of every-day life, 
and that every-day life is never richer than when it rises to the heights 
of drama. Jacques’ reflection in As You Like It that 


All the World’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players 


could, indeed, stand as a motto over all her tales. 

This is so true that if we look closely at the personages in these 
stories we find that virtually every one is aware of some réle in life he 
or she should be playing, or secking to play. These réles need not 
necessarily be easy or happy ones ; they may, on the contrary, be harsh 
and tragic, but the characters remain faithful to them. For it is not 
some hedonistic ‘ pursuit of happiness ’ which moves them, but fidelity 
to the play itself, that is, to life lived at its grandest, at its most heroic. 
Pellegrina Leoni, the Italian diva who has lost her voice in a fire, 
accepts the fact that she must wander over the face of Europe as an 
exile, so that the broken-voiced figure she has become will never cast 
its shadow over the deathless soprano she once was. Méizzi and her 
sister, Lotti, in The Invincible Slave-Owners, recognise that it is their 
fate to act out the complementary réles of untouchable young daughter 
and inseparable duenna in the spas and watering-places they haunt, lest 
Jove and marriage separate them. The young town clerk in The Poet 
knows in advance that in falling in love with the Councillor’s bride- 
to-be he will be scaling his own doom. But he does so because ‘ An 
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unhappy love is an inspiring feeling. It has created the greatest works 
in history . . . A hopeless passion for his benefactor’s wife might make a 
young poet immortal.’ So too the Count, that splendid Canute- 
figure in Sorrow-Acre, accepts the fact that he must be stone-hearted in 
keeping to the terrible terms he has imposed on the peasant widow, 
who must reap her acre in just one day, because as he says of her : 
“ Anne-Marie might well feel that I am making light of her exploit 
if now, at the eleventh hour, I did nullify it by a second word.” 

This heroic, larger-than-life world, in which the protagonists swear 
fealty to some ideal, to.some vital mould greater and more enduring 
than their transient selves, inevitably seems a bit strange and alien to us, 
for we have lost this particular sense of life. Our grandfathers and 
their fathers had it—to such an extent that they brought the stuff of 
drama into their daily lives. This is the eternal enchantment of the 
Romantic age: it loved the theatre so intensely that it unconsciously 
adopted its gestures and poses, its sighs and swooning passions, and even 
its heroic deaths. 

Isak Dinesen’s tales betray a nostalgic attachment to this age, but 
there is more in this than a simple retrograde or backward-looking 
obsession. For here, with a sure instinct, she has touched upon one 
of the transcendent mysteries of human life. For what is it we mean 
when we say that each of us has an allotted réle in life ? 

In The Roads around Pisa, one of the most intricate and beautiful of 
her tales, there is a sudden interlude in which two of the leading 
characters go off to visit a puppet-show. At the end of the show the 
witch appears and says : “* The truth, my children, is that we are, all of 
us, acting in a marionette comedy. What is important more than 
anything else in a marionette comedy is keeping the ideas of the author 
clear. This is real happiness in life.” 

The analogy between the puppet-stage and real life is, as Isak Din- 
esen knows well, much too simple to be true ; for where the puppet 
passively responds to the finger-movements of his master, we mortals 
are not tied by puppet-strings to the hands of God. The great drama 
in human life comes precisely from the solemn obligation imposed on 
every mortal of discovering the particular réle it is his destiny to play. 
But what happens when, as the witch suggests, the ideas of the 
author are no longer clear, when the actors are in revolt and no longer 
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recognise the need for either author or allotted réle, and when each 
insists on heeding his own caprice ? Is not the ‘ human comedy’ then 
bound to degenerate into boundless confusion ? 

This is, quite simply, the predicament we are in today. And it is 
this which makes Isak Dinesen, behind her nineteenth-century mask, 
such a thoroughly twentieth-century writer. We find the same pre- 
occupation with the réle in human life in the plays of Pirandello or in 
the philosophy of Ortega y Gasset. But we would look for it in vain 
in the contemporaries of Byron, for it would never have occurred to 
them to doubt that they were enacting a mighty drama, in which the 
King must be loyal to his kingship, and the lover to his passion. But 
today we have lost this vision of things to such an extent that even the 
idea of a réle in human life has become problematical. It is a curious 
thing, this, but it is observable again and again through history ; only 
when something becomes problematical do men become aware of it. 
Only when we are about to lose something do we begin to appreciate 
its value. 

Today the floor-boards under our feet are no longer sure. For 
when the presence of the author, of the Creator, is no longer clearly 
felt, when, as Nietzsche shouted, God is dead, then all is thrown into 
confusion, the actors no longer know their lines or what réles they are 
to play. Each man must become his own director, puppet and master, 
actor and author. Man, Everyman, must become a Superman. 


* * * * * 


Isak Dinesen’s universe is not that of Friedrich Nietzsche’s. It is, 
if such a term can be used, wilfully pre-Nictzschean. Yet a similar 
preoccupation with the human predicament in an age of vast change 
and perplexity runs, like a thin thread, through the rich tapestry of her 
work. Anyone doubting it should re-read The Deluge at Norderney, 
in which the flood-waters have been loosed upon the earth, the world 
turned upside down, and an actor who has usurped the réle of a Car- 
dinal speculates on the mystery of Creation and on the possibility of a 
revolution in Heaven. 

“ There are only two courses of thought seemly to a person of any 
intelligence,” remarks the Persian story-teller, Mira Jama, in The 
Dreamers. “The one is: what am I to do this next moment ?—or 
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tonight, or tomorrow? And the other : What did God mean by creat- 
ing the world, the sea, and the desert, the horse, the winds, amber, 
fishes, wine 

Isak Dinesen’s tales are peopled with characters who ply themselves 
with this second, fundamental question, and this is what gives them 
their peculiar philosophic depth—something we have trouble finding 
elsewhere in the field of contemporary letters. Though almost every 
one of her stories is set in the nineteenth century—the century which 
proclaimed the Theory of Evolution—its author might just as well 
have never lived. His name is mentioned only twice, and then merely 
as a kind of interloper who has tried to upset the established order of 
things. For the rest, Isak Dinesen’s imaginary universe is essentially 
the universe of Genesis. It is the world of the Creation, of Adam and 
Eve, of Noah and the Flood, of Paradise and the lost Eden. It is a 
world in which the saints smile and in which the Queen of Heaven still 
sits on her radiant throne. It is a world far closer to that of Henry 
Adams than to that of Charles Darwin, and it is in this sense that the 
‘Gothic’ in Seven Gothic Tales finds its supreme justification. 

We live in an age which has unconsciously grown so secular that it 
now sounds strange to hear someone talk in terms of Divine Providence 
or to question his daily conduct in terms of the Almighty. Even the 
story of Creation, as it is told in Genesis, now sounds to most people 
like a fairy tale, something which children may believe in, but which 
no educated adult should take seriously. But for Isak Dinesen’s 
characters, precisely because they move on a luminous and higher plane, 
the great mystery of Creation and the intentions of God can be dis- 
cussed as the most natural thing in the world. 


“God ! God !”’ cries the poet Monti in The Roads around Pisa, 
“Do you not know that what God really wants is to create my Don 
Giovanni, and the Odysseus of Homer, and Cervantes’ knight ? 
Very likely these are the only people for which heaven and hell 
have ever been made, for you cannot imagine an Almighty God who 
would go on forever and ever, world without end, with my brother- 
in-law and the Emperor of Austria ?”’ 


In the short but charming story, Peter and Rosa, the fifteen-year-old 
boy climbs up a ladder to call on his young cousin, and seated on her 
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little bed, he asks : “‘If a fox were not so, a beautiful and perfect thing, 
God would not be beautiful and perfect either. . . . If the work of God 
does not glorify him, how can God be glorious? And I, I am the 
work of God.” 

In The Young Man with the Carnation, the English writer, Charles 
Despard, addresses himself to the Lord and the Lord replies as natur- 
ally as the Christ on the altar crucifix answers the questions of Don 
Camillo : “‘* But you are to write the books,’ said the Lord. ‘ For itis] 
who want them written. Not the public, by no means the critics, but 
mE !’” 

In this enchanted universe the divine is never far distant. The 
flowers, the trees, the birds of the air, the elephant of the jungle and the 
lion of the plains, no less than Man, bear witness to the mystery and 
glory of Creation, much as the assembled beasts, in the rainbow 
arches of the great Gothic cathedrals, join the angelic host in chanting 
the praises of the Christ of the Apocalypse. In this sense it can be said 
that Isak Dinesen’s characters are fundamentally ‘ religious ’"—in the 
older, etymological sense of the word in which it meant * scrupulous,’ 
‘observant,’ and applied to him who walked in the knowledge that the 
eye of God was upon him. 

It was a sure instinct which prompted Isak Dinesen to label her nar- 
ratives ‘ tales’ rather than short stories. For the tale is the first cousin 
of the epic and of the stories of the Bible. The hall-mark of this kind 
of literature is that its characters should be larger than life, of heroic 
build, and impress themselves on the mind by virtue of their simple, 
exemplary proportions. This is as true of fairy tales as of any others. 

When Isak Dinesen’s great predecessor, Hans Christian Andersen, 
sat down to compose his fairy stories, he sought to make them as 
entertaining for adults as for children. It is questionable if he really 
succeeded in his intent, although his poetic genius, his wit, and his 
astonishing faculty for breathing life into the most unexpected and 
seemingly inanimate objects lift them far above the level of the fairy 
tales of the Grimm brothers. But Andersen’s tales, nevertheless, 
enchant us only to the extent that they reawaken echoes in us of the 
lost innocence of our infancy. They invite us to step back for a mo- 
ment into the tiny shoes we once wore and to look at the world again 
through the wide-open eyes of a child. 
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Isak Dinesen’s tales are not written for children. They are far too 
sophisticated, too psychologically subtle, too philosophically specula- 
tive for any but a child genius. This, however, may help to assure 
them against the scepticism of a down-to-earth age now threatened 
by a new despotism—that which Dwight MacDonald has brilliantly 
diagnosed as ‘ The Triumph of the Fact.’ Isak Dinesen’s stories be- 
long to another realm—the realm of the court ball, of the carnival, of 
the masquerade. They belong somewhere out in literary space in a 
constellation brightened by the stars of Shakespeare, Plato, and Guy de 
Maupassant. These are her torch-bearers at the banquet-table to 
which, in the mask of Hoffmann, she bids us sit down with Socrates 
and talk about eternity. 
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Photographs by Studio Lisa 
Published by Authority of Her Majesty the Queen 


This collection of photographs shows the happy relation- 
ship of the Queen and her Tate. They were taken at 
Windsor Castle, while Prince Charles was away at school 
and shortly before the Queen and Prince Philip left for 
their tour of Canada. 

Princess Anne has inherited her mother’s love of horses 
and riding, and many of these charming informal photo- 
graphs are of her saddling up and riding her pony. There 
are also photographs of the Princess with her rowing boat, 
with the Corgi Sugar, of her ‘ Brownie’ activities, and 
studies of her and her mother in the garden. 
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The Territory of Independent Lolos isa vast country of wild 
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‘ How tempting it all sounds in Goullart’s nostalgic pages. 
How delicious to flee from the twentieth century to the 


wild border hills where the Lolos live.’ 
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The Innocents at Home 


LORD KINROSS 
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Lord Kinross, an experienced traveller in Eastern and 
Mediterranean countries, went to America for the first 
tune with an open mind and no assignments, intend- 
ing simply to see as much of the country as his means 
allowed. He contrived to remain there for cight 
months. 

He lived for a while in New York, visited the cities 
of the Eastern Seaboard, then travelled south to Caro- 
lina and west, by bus, to New Orleans, Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, and finally to California. 
After a few weeks there he returned, again by bus, 
across the Middle West to New York, having cast a 
casual glance over two-thirds of the states of the Union. 


Here he records, with a quizzical eye, his immediate 
impressions of the American people, their cities, their 
countryside, their homes, their food, their newspapers, 
their entertainments, their habits of life. 

Lord Kinross attempts no profound judgments, but 
combines a critical mind with a tolerant disposition, 
so that the comments he makes are laconic, discerning 
~ and-often witty. Above all, he made many American 


friends, of whom he writes with real understanding 


and sympathy. 
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